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PREFACE 


HE diſcouragement the Engliſb 
Tongue labours under, bas long 
been the Complaint of learned and in- 
enious Men; Mr. Walker, a noted 
Sehookmaſter of the laſt Age, in bis 
Preface to The Art of Teaching, ſays, 
that © Generally from and ia the learn- 
« ing the firſt Rudiments and Elements 
of Literature, in the very reading, 
« ſpelling, and pronouncing of words 
« and ſyllables, all is out of order; 
Mr. Lane, and ſeveral others make the 
ſame Complaint, which is not much ta 
be wondred at, conſidering the low 
methods of Education, prattiſed in our 
common Engliſh Schools, where for want 
of ſufficient encouragement for Men of 
arning and Ingenuity to undertake 
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ivy. The PREFACE 
it, the Buſineſs of laying the Foundation, 
or firſt Principles of Learning, uſually 
falls into unskilful bands, the effect of 
which is, the far greateſt Part amon 
us are, as it were tied down to ma 
no greater proficiency than juſt learning 
to read, for no farther advances being 
to be made in private Schools, and 
Engliſh being ſeldom or never taught 
in our free Schools, tho" ſome of them 
bave two or three Maſters, where ſbould 
they baue it? And therefore to mend 
the matter, they are ſent to trifte away 
three, four, or five Tears to get a 
ſmattering of Latin, which they uſually 
forget in as little time as they learnt it: 
Upon this Conſideration, a Book attribut- 
ed to a learned Prelate now living, ſays, 
* The time of Youth, which is the 
* proper and only ſeaſon for Learning 
* js almoſt loſt to the generality of 
* the Nation. For ſince in this kind 
* of Education they have no way of 
* coming to the true Knowledge of 
* Engliſh, but by underſtanding Latin 
kult z and ſince all the Time they 

| are 


The PREFACE. v. 
« are allow'd at School is not enough 
© to make them Maſters of that, they 
axe carried off fo Trades without 
« knowing either. And almoſt the 
hole Female Sex is excluded from 
* the real underſtanding the Tongue 
e that they are to ſpeak. 


— © And to conſider this fun- 
« damental point of Education more 
« particularly. In all other. difficult 
« Arts, Nature leads us to teach the 
« plain things firſt, and afterwards 
« thoſe which are harderz but in 
® this very nice caſe we take the 
* contrary method, and begin with 
Latin and Greek Grammars, in which 
« the poor Boys neither underſtand 
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* * the Terms, nor Rules, nor Exan- 
8 « ples that are to illuſtrate them; 
ot + but are forced to get without book, 
d “ and parrot over a tedious Number 
of “of barbarous unknown Words before 
of “ they uſe their Reaſon about them. 
& le 1 . F X 
in This to me ſeems juſt as wiſe as 
y it would be, to go round by Italy 
re 7 A 3 « tg 


vi. The PREFACE Mo 
«K to come at London. Honeſt Mr 0 | 
Lane, an ancient School - Matter aid 
« who lamented the long Drudgery he 72 
* had endured by grinding in this MG 
* calls it a Riving the Block with the ar, 
* blunt Edge of the Wedge forward beir 
and reckons up many Miſchiefs tha 
«© proceed from it. 


T the foregoing Conſiderations baud 
any weight in them, the Conſequenc 
will be, that ſome other Schools thay 
what we baue at preſent, are neceſſqr 
for an advantageous and regular Edu, 
cation of Touth, where Orthographyſl 
and Grammar might be clearly taught 
in our Mother Tongue; which howe 
ver, as I have before intimated, canna 
be done with any great Advantage, 
without, ſome Encouragments or new 
Foundations that way, except our Free 
Schools, would in part come into it: 
And let me add, that the Public would 
undoubtedly find their Account in this 
Method, ſeeing it would be advantage. 
ous bo all forts: Tradeſmen and aue, 
"i TO 
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Proud ſpeak and write with more Pro. 
- priety, and in thoſe that are deſigned 
br Scholars, a Foundation would be 
aid, upon which it would be mich 
afier to build a guperſirufture in La- 
In, or in any Language whatſoever ; 
or ghe Eſſential Parts of Grammar 
being the ſame in all Languages, they 
would bave little more to do than to 
learn the Peculiarities proper to each; 
and we may rationally ſuppoſe, that 4 
Boy who bas been uſed to parſe Gram- 
mar in bis Mother Tongue, will do it i 
much eaſter in another, ſeeing be will * 
bave the Idea of it always in his Mind, ! 
and proceed with Tudgment, and there- 
fore with greater Expedition alſo. i 

My Engliſh 8 lling-Book was an attempt il 
to remedy this evil, to which I have (in the laſt 
Edition) N things to the Rules there 
laid down, and After ſeveral Tears experience I 
find it anſwers the end, and this I may venture 
to. ſay of it, the Rules are brought to a conſiſ- 
„ teney among themſelves, which can by no means 
„Le /aid 12 che's, or any other that I have 
yet ſeen, as in due time (if God ſpare Life and 
Health) ' I may make appear; and I ſhould 
bave been glad to haus been excuſed any — 
* ? | ? 8 ; . #r 
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wii. The PREFACE. 
trouble, but I cond not find any Gramma 
that anſwered my end, as being in any toleral N 
meaſure fitted for the uſe of Schools. 

Therefore this is a farther attempt toward 
retrieving the Credit of the Engliſh School 
swhich has been debaſed and diſcredited by 1 G 
Skilful Teachers : 4s to the performance, 1 n & 
fubmit it to the Fudg ment of others, and yet ſut 
fofing I go upon right Principles, I can ſay, nc 
thing has occurred in ſeveral Tears daily prac 
rice, but what might be reduced to the Rules. G 
Couſtruftion here laid down. I don't queſtic 
but I pa be cenſured by ary He going ſo mucl 
aut of the common way z yet ws Jome thin 
are rationally accounted for, and others as 2 
as J ſee yer, are according to the Idiom of out 
Tongue. | 

¶ have not always expreſſed my ſelf. in the 1. 
ſual Grammatical Terms, choofing rather to di 
it in plainer Words, that may be readily under- 
ſtood by Children. Only the large Print is 10 
be got without Book! 

take this opportunity to return Thanks to wy 

Learned Friend Dr. Medley, for his kind off: 
tance in reviſing the Sheets before they were 
printed off; for that Freedom with _ he 

ave his opinion in ſeveral things bas I thong ht 
45 ſaſe — bin about oy the — 
E Teſfimo- 


If 1 an ſerviceable ro the public herein, 1 


have my reward. 2 8 00 62 John Collyer 
From School. | 
| Nett. Off. 9. 1735. «A 
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Engliſh Tongue. 


AVING * already\gone thro' 
Hf that Part of Grammar which 

Grammarians call Orthography, 
ind ſhewn the Nature and Powers of 
Eetters, in producing of Sounds, or 
Syllables; and the Nature and Con- 
itution of the ſeveral kinds of Sylla- 
dles, as they are Words, or parts of 
Words ; and of Words, as they are 
Simple or Compounded, Primitive or 
Derivative : I now come to that which 
. | ENS B Fe 18 


A E ln the Excrrsn SrzrriIxe-Boon, print- 
ed at Nortingbam, 1729. 


2 Of the Parts of Speech. 
is called Etymology, and to treat offf » 
Words as they relate to Sentences ; but 
ſhall firſt give a ſhort Scheme or Idea of 
the following parts of Grammar. 

The uſe of Words being to expreſ; 
the Ideas, or Repreſentations of Thing 
in the Mind, and theſe Ideas being at 
various as their Objects; whether ol 
Perſons or Things, or their ſeveral Ac, 
cidents, Qualities, Relations, or Con 
nections; their Actions, or Manners 
of Actions; require that the Word; 
that expreſs them, be as different 1 
their ſeveral manners of fignifying. 


0! 
re 


They are therefore uſually divide 
into eight ſorts, commonly called eigh 


Parts of Speech. ve 
Nouns Names of 75 * 
Pronouns | Repreſentatives of { 5 8 

a Adjectives | Qualities of 2 y 
Prepoſitions | | Relations 8 lr. 
Verbs 2 Affirmations of SE — 
Adverbs Manners of Se 
Oonjunctions Joyning Words. T f 

—_,  Interjeftions J ( Exclamations. 


Of the Parts of Speech. 3 
off The Name that is the Subject or 
dulſlominative Caſe, and the Affirmation 
ore the two principal parts of Speech, 

being neceſlary in every ſentence; 
reli; as nothing can be ſaid but it muſt 
nge of ſome Subject, which is the No- 
> 4Hhinative Caſe before the Verb; ſo 
" Ofothing can be ſaid of the Subject 
ACK ithout the Verb or Affirmation; 
ONS hich affirms ſomething of it, either 
rf being, action or ſuffering. 
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In the above enumeration of the Parts of 
peech I have followed as hear as poſſible the 


all in with it, eſpecially as to the Adjec- 
ve coming under the Claſs of Nouns, yet that 
might not encreaſe the Number, I have joined 
e Participle with it, and made them, one Part 
f _—_ for which I have not only reaſon on 
y fide but very great Authorities, particularly 
Ir, Foan8s0N, who Commentary, pag. 5. 
LyS, „It had been better in the enumeration 
of the parts of Speech to have comprehended 
the Participle under the Adjective, for the 
Subſtantive and the®Adjetive are two very 
different Parts of Speech; the Subſtantive 
ſignifyipg the Thing, the Adjective only the 


1? * a 
act. ſufl. Things. 
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dmmon Latin Grammar, yet could not entirely 


denomination of the Subſtantive, from fomE 
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other; TheExclamation is not proper 


4 of the Parts of Speech. 


The other Parts of Speech are occ; 
ſional Attendants on the Name an 
the Affirmation, being uſed to repre 
lent, explain, and ſhew the Relatior 
of Words to each other, or to conne( 
them : The Pronoun being the Repre 
ſentative of the Noun, the AdjeQiv 
the Quality of the Noun, and the Pre 
poſition ſhewing the relation of Noun 
to each other: And the Verb ſignifyin 
being, action or ſuffering; the Advert 
ſhews the manner of being, action 
ſuffering: The Conjunction Joinet| 
Sentences and the parts of them to eac| 


ly a word, but an inarticulate ſoun 


% Accident; in which, the participle agret 
exactly with the Adjective. See farthe 
Note on Adjectives. 


Some modern Grammarians allow but fo 

rts of Speech: The Grammar recommend 
by the Author of the TAT LE AS (0 othe! 

er him) call them Names, Qualities, A 
firmations, Particles; under the laſt of whict 
he comprehends all the undeclin'd Parts far 
Speech, as the common Grammar calls then 


Of the Parts of Speech. 5 
r imperfect ſentence, which is the ef. 
ect of ſome paſſion, pain or occurrence; 
The Subject-Name, and the Affir- 
ation, being neceſſary in every Sen- 
ence, they have always a Relation 
o each other, and agree in Number 
Id Perſon; that is, if the Name 
e the firſt, ſecond or third Perſon, 
he Affirmation muſt be ſo too; or if 
What be of the ſingular or plural Num- 
der, the other muſt be the ſame; and 
ometimes they make a Sentence of 
hemſelves, yet it is a kind of imper- 
ect Sentence, and therefore a Word 
ſually follows which expreſſeth 
he Object of Affirmation, and is 
ommonly a Name, called the Ac- 
uſative Caſe, but ſometimes it is a 
e Qmnality, Adverb, or Infinitive Verb, 
'Þccording as the Affirmation is of a 
ame, Quality, or of ſome manner of 
Action, or Paſſion: And which ever 
St be, according to the natural Order 
gf Words it follows the Affirmation, 
; offand gives a reſtriction to the ſenſe, 
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6 Of the Parts of Speech, 


but doth not require to agree wit! 
it; becauſe the Affirmation of th 
Subject may terminate on one or vari 
ous Objects. Other Names have thei 
Relations ſpecified by kindred, or x 
they ſignify uſe, deſign, or inſtrument; 
lity by Prepoſitions governing then 
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I need not give any reaſon for my placin b 

the Parts of Speech in the Order above, ſinꝗ ( 
that is implicitly - accounted for there. 
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NOUN or N AME. 


Noun is the Name of a Thing, 

that is of every thing that * may 
acinfl be the Subject of Diſcourſe, or the 
ling] Object of ſenſe or underſtanding. 


It is the Name of a thing, as Man, 
Town, Tree, Horſe. 

Some are the Names of things that 
ſubſiſt in the underſtanding only, as 
Vertue, Vice, Faith, Hope, Bebaviour, 

—Þ And others are derived from Affirma- 
I tions, and are frequently Qualities, 
yet by vertue of a N ſignificati- 
on become Names, or are . by the 


B 4 omiſſion 


3 That may be, fo expreſſed becauſe a Name 


that is not the ſabject in one ſentence may in 
another, 
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8 Of the Noun. 
omiſſion of the Name that is implied 


in them, as t he Being, Bleſſed, Running, 
Walking, Courſing, Hunting. 


Names are uſually divided into two 
ſorts, Common, and Proper. 


Common Names belong to. every 
thing of the ſame kind, as Man is 
a name common to every Man, and 
City 18 a Name common to every City ; 
and may have one of the Articles 
a, an, or the before it, as @ Man, 
the King. 

Proper Names, are the Names o 
Men, Women, Cities, Towns, Rivers, 


pick d 


The Noun or Name, as the Word fignifies, 
is allowed by all to be a neceflary Part off 
Speech: Thoſe who reduce the eight Parts ofſſſig 
Speech to four, range the Perſonal Pronoun or 
Repreſentative under this Head. 

ouns or Names are called Subſtanti ves by 
the Latin Grammar to diſtinguiſh them from 
Adjectives, which are there ranged under 
the general Head of Nouns, but having wc 
made the Adjective a diſtinct Part of Speech, W a 
I ſhall take no farther notice of that diſtinRion, 
than juſt to mention it here, 


di 


Of Number. 9 
iedÞpick'd out from the reſt, by Names 
ng, peculiarly proper to them; as William, 
don, Nottingham, Thames: Theſe 

Jo not require one of the Articles to 
WoEcome before them; and are the {ame 
n conſtruction with Common Names. 
Names beſides their firſt and prin- 
ipal ſignification of being Names of 


hings, have the accidental ſignifica- 
ty ion of Number, Perſon and Caſe. 
les 1. Number, the 7 Accident of 
an Number ſhews whether one, or more 


are ſpoken of. 

If but one is ſpoken of, it is 

alled the Singular Number, as Man, 

ield, Book. But if more than one 
are 


The Word Accident implies ſome other 
ignification befides the principal one, thus 
Names have three Accidents, 1. Number, as 
when we ſpeak of 4 Mar, we underſtand it to be 
he fingular Number becauſe it ſignifies but one; 
vr if we ſay Mey it is the Plural Number becauſe 
t ignifies more than one. 2. Perſon, becauſe the 
ord Man or Men fignify the Perſon or Perſons 


ch, ¶ am ſpeaking of. And, 3. Caſe, ſeeing if it comes 
ton, Ppefore the Verb, or followeth it, or has Prepoſiti- 
ons before it, the Cale is accordingly, 


10 Of Number. 


are ſpoken of, it is called the Plum 
Number, as Men, Fields, Brooks. 


The Plural Number is uſuall 
made by adding s to the Singula 
| as Field, Fields; Book, Books; ye 
1 it is ſometimes made by changing 
1 a Letter or Dipthong, as Man, Mer 
| Gonſe, Geeſe, Louſe, Lice, Cherr 
Cherries, And ſometimes the Na 
is quite changed, as in Cow, Xin: 
\| Brother, Brethren; tho* the plural « 
| Cote frequently is Cows: And if t 
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ſingular end in f or fe, the plur: 
changes f into v as in half, halve: 
Wife, Wives; Wolf, Wolves ; Thie 
Thieves; Leaf, Leaves; Calf, Calve: 
Yet ſome few retain the f, as Ho 
Hoof; Roof, Roofs ; Wharf, Wharf! 
And when the word ends in double 
as Cuff, Cuffs; Cliff, Cliffs. And | 
the fingular end in x, ch, ſh, { 
or. other double conſonants, es 
frequently added to make anothe 
ſyllable, as Box, Boxes; Church 
Churches : Glaſs, Glaſſes; Horſe, Horſe: 


hic 
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Of Perſon. 11 
lun which is alſo frequently the Caſe in 
. derivative Words where the primitive 
valll ends in e, as in |; Face, Faces; Sage, 
rula Sages 5 Age, Ages. " 

Some Names, eſpecially ſome pro- 
per Names have no plural Number, 
becauſe there 1s but one of them, as 
London, Notting bam; and feveral ſorts 
of Herbs, as Sage, Fennel, Roſemary, 
Parſly and ſome others: Alſo ſeveral 


ral @ forts of Grain, as Whear, Rye, Barley: 
f chil Spices, as Ginger, Pepper, Mace And 
lor Mettals, as Braſs, Iron, Tinn, Silver, 


Gold : Liquids, as Beer, Ale, Vinegar, 
Milk : Alſo Pitch, Tar, Raſin. 

Some Names have no ſingular Num- 
ber; Theſe are, 1. Such as fignify 
more than one, as Goods, Riches; or, 
2. Such to whom Cuſtom has given a 
plural ſound, being called Pairs, as 
Breeches, Bellows, Tongs, Snuffers. 

IT. Another Accident of Names is 
J Perſon, for in order to Diſcourſe three 


Perſons 


[| See ExncLIisn SPELLING Book, Firſt 
Rule of Writing. 


12 Of Caſe. 


Perſons are necefſary, 1. The Perſon"! 
or Perſons ſpeaking, called the firſt t 
Perſon. 2. The-Perſon or Perſons P* 
ſpoken to, called the ſecond Perſon, 
And, 3- The Perſon or Perſons ſpoken 
of, among which are all Things with. w 
out Life; it being ordinarily irrational ir 
to ſuppoſe them to ſpeak, or be ſpoken C 
to; but Names not carrying in them a 
«ſufficient diſtiction of Perſon, eſpecial- 
ly of the firſt and ſecond Perſons, they" 
uſually borrow the Repreſentative toe 
expreſs it. See Repreſentative. e 


III. The other Accident of Names 
is * Caſe, which news: the Relation 


they 


A -v 


* The Noun or Name ſtandiag in different 
relations to the Verb, and to other Names, ac- 
cording to its ſtation in a ſentence, as it is the 
Subject or Object of Affirmation, or hath its 
other relations mark'd out by Prepoſitions ſerv- 
ing to that purpoſe.” Thele relations are fre- 
quently expreſſed in Latin and Greek by you 
cular variations in the ending of the Noun 
called Caſes; but Engliſh Names having no 
ſuch variations, hath occafhoned our Gramma- 
rians to deny them the uſe of all Cafes except 
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Of Caſe. 12 
they ſtand in to the Affirmation, and 


to the other Words of a Sentence, eſᷣ- 
pecially to other Names- 


There are ſix Caſes, 

1. The Vocative or Calling Caſe, 
which is a word of addreſs and call- 
ing, when we ſpeak to a Perſon, as 
O Lord, Sir, Madam, which natural- 


ly 


the Genitive; yet as its relations are the ſame 
in Engliſh with other Languages, which I take 
to be the principal uſe of Caſes, and are expreſſ- 
ed in a much eafier manne:, either without 
Prepoſitions, as in the Nominative and Accuſa- 
tive Caſes, or by Prepofitions ſerving to point 
them out, and which fully anſwers the end of 
Caſes, I cannot be of their mind who entirely 
reject them, ſeeing they are of uſe in Conſtruc- 
tion, not only to ſuch as are to be initiated in 
Grammar in general, but particularly in Engliſh; 
therefore I wonder to find ſo many great Men 
one after another, call Caſes the Variations of 
the Noun ; for if the uſe of them was only 
to expreſs ſuch variations, how comes it about 
that there are more Caſes than there are vari- 
ations to expreſs ? and that ſome of the Caſes 
are alike? the Nominative and Vocative bein 

uſually the ſame, as well as the Datire = 


Ablative in both Numbers, and moſt of the 
Declenſions. 


— . Ec pete 


_ an{wereth to the Queſtion whom? ot 


ly cometh before the ſentence but 
doth not belong to the conſtruction 
of it. 

2. The Nominative, which is ſo 
called becauſe it names the ſubject ot 
agent, cometh before the Affir mation, 
anſwereth to the Queſtion who? ot 
what? as the Maſter teacheth. 


3. The Accufative, or Accuſing Caſe, 
which ſhews its relation to the ſub- 
jet, or thing acting upon it; where 
ſomething is ſaid which compleats, ot 
gives a reſtriction to the ſenſe, and 
therefore according to the order o 
nature follows the Affirmation, anllff 


what? as I love the Maſter. 05 


4. The Genitive which frequently 4 
is the-former of two Names, fignifieth , 
right or poſſeſſion, and hath s with an c 
apoſtrophe added to ir, as the Maſter'|f 
Book: Bur the Apoſtrophe is omitted 
in the plural Number, as the Allies 


Saldiers, the Dragoons Horſes: And 
when three Names come to 


gether, the 
-- fecond 


Of Caſe. 15 


ond is the Genitive Caſe, as King 4 
eorge's Court. Yet according to its 
ame, it often ſignifies kindred or fa- 
ily, and then we ſometimes leave out 
he Apoſtrophe and s, and put that 
ame laſt with rhe Prepoſition of be- 
ore it, and inſtead of William's Son, 


e ſay the Son of William. 


5. The Dative, or Giving Caſe, as 
he Word ſignifies, becauſe ſomething = 
s ſuppoſed to paſs from one to ano- | 
ker, and is known by its ſigns to, or 
or coming before it, and anſwereth to 
ne Queſtion to whom? or, to what? 


— 


— 
— - 
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ink is I give a book to the Maſter. 
off 6. The Ablative, which is known | 


dy one of the Prepoſitions coming be- 
ore it which govern that Caſe, before, , 
rom, about, through, in, with, by, of 
hen it ſignifies concerning, and than 
ifter the comparative Degree. It is 
ſed to ſignify the Manner, Means or 


Inſtrumen- 


The reaſon of placing the Caſes in the fore- 
zoing Order is becauſe it is moſt agreeable to 
be Stations they uſually have in Senteaces. 
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Inſtrumentality by which a thing Wa: 
brought about, as Humility is befonfCat 
Honour, be acted from Principle, ut 
ſpeak of the Maſter. 5 


1 
The Relations of Names as they a 

expreſſed by Caſes we may fee in th 

following Example of the Word Ma 


Voc. O Man. * Voc. 0 Men. er 

Nom. A Man. | Nom. Men. a 

- Acc. The Man. Acc. The Men. Wi | 

=. G. Man's or of M. 4 G. Men's or f 

. 2 2 or for Man. | Dat. To or for - 

Ab. From before | * Abl. From befoli. 
in with by thro in by with 11 


about Man. ) U about Men. 


Note, all that are the Names 0 
things that cannot properly be ſpoke! 
unto, want the Vocative Caſe. 


When two Names come togethet 
yet are parted by a Diviſion or Hy 
phen, as the firſt ſhews the Nature off, 
Quality of the other, it is reckone 
an Adjective, or Quality, as Sea-Fil 


Parchmen 
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arc hment · Book, yet like the Genitive 
aſe the firſt Name may uſually be 
zut laſt with the Prepoſition of before 


t, as Fiſh of the Sea, or rather they 
ay be look'd upon as one compound 


C OF 
Several Authors have obſerved, that it is a 
ery great Advantage to the Engliſh Tongue, 
at it is not incumber'd with ſuch a number 
f Rules that clogg the Latin and Greek, relat- 
g to the Gender, Declenfion, and Caſe of the 
loun; every Name of a Thing, with the Words 
at depend on it, having in thoſe Languages 


ariety of Endings, according to the manner 

expreſſion, or their ſeveral relations. 

As to Gender or Sex, every Name of a Thing, 
o' they are ſuch as have no Life, are either 

the maſculine, feminine or neuter Gender, 
at is, they are male, female or neither, befides 
dur others, which the Notes on the Oxror D 
FRAMMAR ſay, have been introduced without 
ceſſity, and have particular endings to point 
t which fort they belong to; hence it is 
at Liber a Bcok, and Mya a Song, are one 
the maſculine and the other of the feminine 
zender; and therefore the Article, Repreſenta- 
ve, and Quality that depend upon the Name; 
d muſt agree with it, are obliged to have 
eir ſeveral endings of the ſame Gender 


which 


Gender in the Termination: Theſe are ſuch x 
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thing to fignify Gender but ſuch as may in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe do ſo, and theſe too do not ex 
reap it by different endings of the ſame Word, 

t by different Words, as Boy, Girl; Man, 
Woman; Horſe, Mare ; or they have another 
Name or Quality added to expreſs it, as Ma 
Servanr, Woman- Servant, Cock-Sparrow, He 
Sparrow. However, we muſt except ſome fe: 
Nawes that carry with them a fignification d 


expreſs the Titles, Offices or Employments 0 
Men and Women; as Prince, Princeſs ; Du 
Dutcheſs; Executor, Exetutrix z Governcr 
Governeſs; Hoſt, Hoſteſs; and ſome othe 
We have alſo ſome Words, which tho' they fig 
nify Things without Life, and therefore cannc 
be ſaid to be of any Sex, yet by Cuſtom » 
make uſe of them as if they were Males or Fe 
males; thus we ſay of the Sun, He delight 
eth as a firong Man ro run his Race; a 
of the Church, She hath nouriſhed and brong 
up Children; of the Moon, She is in the ful 
and of a Ship, She is a good Sailer. 
And as to Declenſion and Caſe. Where 
Names in the Languapes before mentioned fal 
under five ſeveral Ways of declining, (beſide 
nany Irregalars that differ in part from all th 
lenfions) according to the ending of t 
primitive Word, and are again varied in t 
nding of each according to their relations 
other Words four or five ſeveral ways in eac 


Numbe 


* 
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gumber, which Variations are called Caſes ; 
Engliſh Names have no Variations, except a 
mall one to ſignify Number, as Song, Songs; 
ind another very ſmall one to ſignify one of the 
orms of the Genitive Caſe : Whereas the Latin 
nd Greek (as Mr. LEWIS has obſerved) 
have above fifty; for ſuch relations and con- 
ections being expreſſed in Engliſh partly by 
ales, and partly by Prepofitions, we are freed 
om a great deal of trouble on that Account; 

ur plain Caſes without Variations being hat 

re uſeful in Conſtruction without the tedious 


it 
ny 
the 
en. 
Id, 
an, 
her 
la 


„of conſulting Rules for Declenſion, and 
1Wzic, according to above fifty ſeveral vartitions. 
ben To illuſtrate this obſervation, we > wa only 
, Gl mpare one of our Engliſh Names with a Noun 
kan at is the Latin for ir, in one of the Dec 

ens, whereby we ſhall ſee the preferente of one 
the other, and be the better able to judge of 


e reſt; this I ſhall inſert according to the 


gh der of the Caſes in the common Grammar, 
Fry ther than that which I take to be the moſt 
Taub atural, as above, And having already given 


Example of declining the Engliſh Wort Man, 
e Reader is defired to compare it with the 
WS ord Homo, which is the Latin for it. 


Nom. Homo Nom. Homines 
Gen. Hominis } = G. Hominumn 
at. Homini Dat. Hominibus 
g Acc. Hominem 4 - I Acc. Homines 
Voc. Homo E | Voc. Homines 
Abl. Homine 1 Abl. Hominibus 


C 2 or 
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T* E Pronoun is the Repreſenpok 

tive of the Noun or Name, beſpſte 

uſed for the Name, to prevent a Pok. 
tition of the Name, and to ſhew 
erſon of it. Rex 


Moſt of our modern Grammarians agree 
the Pronoun is not a neceſſary and diſtinct 
of Speech; the Notes on it in the O x x of 
GRAMMAR quote ſeveral great Authe 
this mind; and others of a yet later ſtaq p. , 
agree with them, making one half of er 

ouns, and the other Adjectives; and t 1 20 
them under theſe two Heads; and then wi ** 
ſhall we find the Pronoun? But after all, P. 
be confidered that perſonal Pronouns ar. 
real Nouns, but the Repreſentatives, or 8 29: 
tutes of Nouns ; and that the other part of T 


mm 


5 ? emni 
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Repreſentatives are of two ſorts. 


34 1. Of Names, as I, thou, be, it; we, 


. they; who, what. 


II. Of perſonal Properties, as my, 

ine; thou, thine; bis, ber, its. 
| 11 They are the Repreſentatives of 
ames, that 1s, of the names of Per- 
ns and Things; for, inſtead of the 
Tame of the Perſon ſpeaking we ſay J. 
ſtead of the name of the Perſon 
doken to, we ſay thou or you; and 
ſtead of the name of the Perſon 
oken of, we ſay, be ſbe, or it; or 


C 3 if 


> likewiſe as different in their manners of fig- 
rec fying from Adjectives, and cannot like them 
brought to agree with Nouns, I cannot fee 
F hy we ſhould not herein comply with the 
tho mon Grammar. 


Perſonal Pronouns are uſually, but not always 
4 epreſentatives, for as Mr. LEWIS expreſſes 


preſſed with the Deputy; as I Jobn, charge 
ee Thomas; and in molt Caſes where we are 
Wliged to make a ſolemn Affirmation before a 
agiſtrate, or in a Court of Judicature, which 
uſt be very plain and particular, as I John da 
emnly, &C. 


ſometimes for Emphaſis ſake, the Principal is 
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if we ſpeak in the plural Numbe 
we ſay we, ye, and they. 

2. They are uſed to prevent a Re 
petition of Names, for, as in all Dif 
courſe there are ſuppoſed to be bu 
three Perſons, 1. The Perſon or Per 
ſons ſpeaking, called the firſt Per fon 
2. The Perſon or Perſons ſpoken to 
called the ſecond Perſon ;, and, 3. Thi 
Perſon or Perſons ſpoken of, calle 
the third Perſon ;, it is neceſſary ſome 
Words ſhould be made uſe of to pre 
vent a too frequent mentioning th 
ſame Words; therefore inſtead of thi 
names of ſuch perſons, when on 
they are mentioned, we uſually ſay, 
thou, he; we, ye, they; or me, the: 
bim, ber; us, you, them; but if wi 
ſpeak of Things without Life, we 
ſay it, or they, tbem; theſe being 
always of the third Perſon ; which 
way of ſpeaking hath the ſame figni 
fication as if the name itſelf was par 
ticularly expreſſed. And, 

3. They are uſed to ſhew the Pe- 


ſon. 
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ell ſons of Names, which frequently 

cannot be expreſſed without them, 
of as if I ſay I give this thing to you; 
ig it ſignifies the | ek as I John, give this 
will :bing to you, Thomas; ſeeing the name 
erffl is not only repreſented, and repetition 
nM avoided, but the Accident of Perſon 
tall is particularly expreſſed ; for both the 
names John and Thomas, without the 
Repreſentatives I and you, would be 
che third Perſon, . 


Theſe Repreſentatives of perſonal 
Names IJ, me; we, us; thou, thee ; 
e, you ;, be, ſhe ; him, her; they, them, 
%,; z#; the laſt of which relates to 
Things, being according to the figni- 
hcation of their general name, put for 
Names, that is ſubſtituted in their 
room and ſtead, have all the Accidents 
of Names, which are Number, Porſon, 
and Caſe; and the ſame relation to 
the Affirmation as the Name, they 
ſtand for, would have. | 

How they are uſed in Number and 
Caſe, according to their ſeveral rela- 


C4 tions 


* 
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tions, we may ſee in the following 1 
Examples, 


Firſt Perſon, 


Voc. Wanting Cc Voc, Wanting 
A {om 1 | Nom ce 
= 4 Acc. me I Acc. us 
5 2 
E: Gen. of me = | Gen. of «s 
O | Dar to me | | Dr t us 
Abl. from us 


* Abl. Hl rom me 
Second Perſon, 


(Voc. O thou Y CVoc. O ye, or 5 
Nom. thou | Nom. ye, or you 


5 4 Acc. thee 2 Acc. you 0 
E Gen. of thee © = Gen, of you 
QA | Dat. zo rhee Dat. 70 you 
; LIL Abl. from thee 3 (Abl. from you Ihe 
at Third Perſon, | 50 
| He, ſpe, 3 it . h ( 
Wen n= K 10t 
|x he, ſhe, it N. they, they, they r 
4 A. him, her, it A. them, them, eben 


G. f them, them, th. 1 
D. to them, t hem, b. 
A. fro ro * r th iſ 

Who 


D. to him, her, it 


A from him, bert it 


fb 
4 


JÞ | of bis, Nr | | 
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Who is declined in the ſame manner, 
he Nominative being who, and the 


ng 


en. of whom, Dat. to whom, Abl. from 
g ſobom. 


Note, the firſt and third Perſons 
annot properly be ſpoken to, there- 
ore they want the Vocative Caſe. 

Repreſentatives are frequently com- 
ounded, as bimſelf, themſelves, who- 
ver, whoſoever, ſelfiſh. 

Some Repreſentatives are called Re- 
Watives, becauſe they relate to ſome 
ord or Sentence ſpoken before call- 
d the Antecedent, and they uſually 


| 
8 > 


Dre who, which, it; and that when it 
ignifies who or which; and he, ſhe, 
bey, when they relate to a name men- 
ioned before, as they uſually do; 
or Example, 
There is a ſore Evil that (which E- 


il) 1 heve ſeen under the Sun : He 
„% that (who) is ſtorbful in bis 
Work 


ther Caſes whom, as Accuſ. whom, 


. 
— — 


ring the Senſe of the Antecedent to 
u he place where they are: Theſe 


= ow — — _ 
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Work is Brother to him that (who) is {Nair 
great Waſter : 1 love the Lord, b 
cauſe he (the Lord) bath beard 1 
Voice of my Supplication. 

When who and which are uſed | 
Relatives, who ſhould always be uſe 
for Perſons, and which for Things 
as, He who dat h Evil hateth the Ligh 
The good that (which) I would do, 
do not; but the Evil which I wou 
not, that I do. | 

The Relative agreeth with its Ar 
tecedent in Number and Perſon. 

It repreſents any inanimate thin 
and 1s frequently a Relative to ſon 
Sentence, or name that follows, 
It repented the Lord that he bi 
made Man on the Earth, inſtead ( 
the Lord repented, &c. 

Who and what are alſo called Intert 
gatives when they ask a Queſtio 
who, of perſons, and what, of thing 
as who ig there? what is that ? 


When the Adjectives this and th 
are uſed as Relatives to two form 


Nani, 
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i: Names, this relates to the laſt, and 
Jet to the former, as for Example 
qt e two Generals, we ſay o 
e laſt, this was famous for bis Con- 
uf, that for bis Bravery. 
That 1s allo uſed ſometimes as a 
onjunction, when it begins the ſe- 
nd Member of a Sentence, as it 
rieved the Lord, that be had made Man. 
ou Repreſentatives are called Primitives 
ecauſe they are not derived from others. 
II. Perſonal Properties, which are of 
o ſorts. 
1. Such as ſignify mere Properties, 
nd require like Adjectives to be join- 
d with a Name, but do not agree 
ith it, eſpecially in Number; theſe 
re my, thy, bis, ber, our, your, their, 
s, as my Books, thy Friends, bis Landt, 
heir Innocence. Such 
It is cuſtomary for great Perſons, Authors 
d Orators to ſpeak 1n the plural Number, 
nd therefore when they ſpeak of themſelves 
d ſay re: Alſo among us as well as the French 
Ind others, it is common tho' we ſpeak but 
rm one Perſon to do it in the plural Number, 


ut then we ſay you, and not ye: We alſo ſay 
iger for thy, and yours for thine ; yet when we 


| 3 
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Such as have the Name implied 
in the ending and therefore do not 
require that it ſhould be expreſſed; 
theſe are called Poſſeſſives, and uſual- 
ly come in the end of a Sentence, 
they are mine, thine, yours, his, ber: 
ours, yours, their, own; as this Boo 
is mine, inſtead- of this Book is m 


Book ; or this Poem is thine, or yours, 


inſtead of this Poem is thy, or you 
Poem. Tho' ſometimes mine and thin 
are uſed for my and thy, before: 
Name that begins with a Vowel 

as mine Arm, thy Ignorance. 
Perſonal Properties are called * De 
rivatives, being derived from the Ac 
| | cuſarive 


deſign to ſpeak in an emphatical manner, « 
to make a plain and particular Application, we 
ſometimes ſay thou, as thou art the Man 
otherwiſe, if we ſpeak to another in the ſingul 
Number, except among the People ca lle 
Quakers, it is reckoned a fign of Contempt 
or however of great Familiarity. 3 
* Perſonal Properties require like Qualit 
to be uſed with Names, and for that realv! 
maſt of our Grammarians call them Adjective 
and it muſt be owned, that they may frequent) 
pi 
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jedleuſative Cafe of Repreſentatives, as - 


not from me comes my, mine; from thee 
ed thy, thine; from him, his; ber, bers 
who, whoſe ; it, its: So in the plural 
Number, ms, our, ours; you, your, 
ours ; them, their, theirs. 

They have the ſame Caſes with 
Names, therefore need no Examples 
of Declenſion, eſpecially ſince they 
are uſually uſed with Names which 
have the ſigns of the Caſes before 


them. 
or 


Del paſs well enough for ſuch, yet if it be confidered 
Ac that they cannot always be brought to agree 
tiv with Names like Adjectives, eſpecially in the 


Accident of Number, they muſt be very irregu- 
lar ones; therefore I rather think they come 
neareſt to Truth, who call them Pronouns of the 


they have that fignification, as if I ſay my Books, 
it fipnifies the Books of me; and thy Friends, 
the Friends of thee ; which ſolves an Objection, 
that would otherwiſe lye againſt them in En- 
gliſh, of their being neither Pronouns nor Ad- 
jecti ves. | 


% 


Genitive Caſe in the form of Adjectives; ſeeing | 


on! 
904 
or THE T 


ADJECTIVE, [ 
0 * | 
r 
PHE Adjective, or Quality, is& 
1 Word occaſionally added to, 
uſed with a Name, to declare ſom 


Accident or Quality of it, and is com 
mon 


a * 2 


The Common Grammar having called a Nor 
the Name of a Thing, it ſeems very odd ther 
Adjectives, or added Words, ſhould be range 
KS 40 the ſame head ; FR fince it is ther 
laid, that a Noun Subſtantive, which is the 
Name of a Thing, may ſtand by it ſelf, and 
requires no other word to be joined with itt 
ſhew its ſignification: And on the contrar 
that a Noun Adjective cannot ſtand by itſelf uf 
reaſon, or fignification, but requireth to be join 
ed with another word, as good; for tho we 
may ſay of the Name, a Man, or the Print 
yet we cannot ſay à goed or great, withou 
mentioning the name of ſome Perſon or Thin 
that 1s good or great; for we confider in Ne 
thin 
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only put befote the Name; as 4 
90 Man. 


There are three Sorts of Qualities. 


I. Common Qualities, ſuch as good, 
ad, ſport, long, bigh, low, ſquare, 


round, 


ing, its being, and its manner of being; and 

. the Name itſelf ſignifies the Being of the 
IS Whing, fo the added word ſignifies the Quality 
f the Thing, or ſome Circumſtance or Accident 
fit; as good, bad, long, round, ſport, high, 
oer, black, white, rich, poor, crooked, ſtraight, 

iſe, fooliſh, knowing, juſt, aer fo which 

nl ralities may be altered, or changed, and yet 
he Thing itfelf ſuffers nothing by ſuch altera- 

ion, ſeeing it may be „ V capable of havin 
Wome other Quality applied to it, or to ſubfi 
vithout any at all, nce there 1s no one 'Thin 

en hut is capable of having ſeveral of theſe Quali- 
ies applied to it, as a Horſe may be ſaid to be 
Warge, ſtrong, ſavift, and yet tho none of theſe 

it re affirmed of him, he is a real Horſe ſtill: 
WI herefore as the Name of the Thing needs no 
cdded Name, but may ſtand by itſelf, and the 
joinÞdded Word or Quality cannot ſtand by itſelf, 
Mut req uireth to be joined with ſome other Word 
inn hat is the Name of a Thing; ir follows that 
hof Words that ſignify the Quality of the Thing, 
hingFannot come under the ſame Denomination with 
ven hoſe that fignify the Name of the Thing: Avg 
| EE ing 
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round, bard, ſoft, wiſe, fooliſh, & A 
which have no ſignification exce bat 
ſome Name be added, of whom ſucWhr: 
Quality may be affirmed. As in the(FWabl 
Examples. 


ſeeing the Adverb, which fignifies the Man 
of the Verb is made a diſtin Part of Speed 
why ſhould not the Adjective be ſo too, find 
it bears at leaſt the ſame relation to the Nou 
as that doth to the Verb? And eſpecially fin 
Participles, which in fignification as well as co 
ſtruction with Names, are alſo Adjectives, a 
are there alſo made a diſtin Part of Speed 
why ſhould ow not rather be joyned with othdke 
Adjectives, under one head, as belonging tot A 
fame genus or kind of Words, notwithſtan ** 
ing the ſmall difference betwixt them. An 
farther, if ſome Participles which in the Imaę aſſi 
nation at leaſt, have a de ſignification th V 
others, ſuch as Being, Beginning, Loving 
Bleſſed, called by Grammarians articipian*< 
are allowed to be Nouns, they alſo might wilfate 
as good reaſon be reckoned a diſtinct Part ir 
Speech, which no body that I have heard 
ever contended for. | h 
Mr. Jonnso0N and ſeveral others pro 70 
the Adjective to be a diſtin& Part of Speech 
and Mr. LAN E, the Grammar recommende 
by the TaATLERs, Mr. BLACRWAI 
and others, tho they reduce the eight Parts n 
Speech to four, make the Adjective to be D 
ot them, and joyn the Participle with it: t 
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A good Man, a bad Boy, a ſhore 
dat, a long Gown, a high Tree, low 
Shrub, fine Houſe, ſquare Hall, round 
able, wiſe Men, foolifþ Children. 
Il. Vetbal * Qualities, uſually called 
Participles, which being derived from 
"WW firmations, have ſome ſignification 
It being, action, or ſuffering; and 
ouſhave their endings like Affirmations of 
Ine paſt and preſent time. | 
F Verbal Qualities of the 7% Time, 
Dre ſo called, becauſe they uſually end 
De Affirmat ions of the paſt Time, as 
A learned Man, a confured Opinion, 
it Multitude. (See Note on the 
alive Verb.) 5 Hh 
Verbal Qualities of the preſent Time 
e formed by adding ing to the firſt 
ite of the Affirmation, as from love 
ing, move moving, rove roving , as 
loving Friend, a moving Diſcourſe 
roving Fancy, a ſinging Bird. 55 

| Po of III. Added 


a 1M* The Note on Participles in the OX YO 
rts M A A MM AR ſays, a Participle is only a 
e onfffeun Adjecti ve that partakes of tome Accidents | 
it. the Verb. F 
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III. Added Names, or Noun Adjee- 
tives, that is, one Name added to 
another, to ſhew ſome Accident or 
Quality of it, whereby they become 
Qualities in their uſe, tho” they are 
real Names in themſelves, as a coch 
. a game Cock, a borſe Race, 
glaſs Window, iron Cheſt, paper Book: 
Or being joined, may be reckoned one 
compound Name, as 4 Cock-Sparrow, 
[ See Names. ] | | ; 

Some Names are changed into Qu» 
- lities by a Variation in the ending, a 
from Wood wooden, Silver filvered, 

God godly: And ſometimes they re: 

quire another Quality to be joine 

with them beſides ſuch Variation, 2 
fliff necked, hard bearted. 

Qualities are known by putting the 
word Thing after them, inſtead of an) 
other name, as a good thing, a bai 

thing, a white thing. 9 

The Quality hath the ſame Acc 

dents of Number and Perſon with tht 

Name, with which it agrees, yet hat! 


U 3a aCraAaSttpWeyW 
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ho variation to expreſs them, or to 
make the plural Number by adding 
* 5 or otherwiſe; as a good Man, good 
Men ; but continues always the ſame, 


except when the Name is ſpoken of 


as compared with another to ſhew 
ſome excellency, deformity, increaſe, 
decreaſe, or ſome other accidental 
Quality of it. 
There are commonly reckoned three 
Degrees of Compariſon, the Poſuive, 
the Comparative and the Superlative. 
7 The Poſitive barely names the 
Quality without ſaying any thing far- 
ther of it; as bard, Pre, bigh, low. 
The Comparative exceedeth the Po- 
| D 2 fitive 


* ; ls ſorhetimes added to an Adjetive wo 
fignify the plural Number but then the Subttan- 


tive is never expreſſed, and therefore it has 


the Signification of a Name; as I ſaw among 

the fily Ones, Sc. fo Gen. vis. 5. — of clean 

Beaſts by Sevens; ſo others, Se. 
The Poſitive Word ſignifying the firſt State 


of the Thing without any exceſs of Increaſe or 
Diminution , is improperly called a Degree 
of Compariſon, therefore there can be but th ] 
Degrees, the Comparative and the Superlative 
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36 of Compariſon; 


fitive in fignification, and is formel 
by adding er, to the Poſitive, or by 
putting the Adverbs more or leſs be- 
ore it; as barder, ſofter, higher, lower, 
| leſs hard, more delightful. 

The Superlative exceedeth the Po- 
fitive in the higheſt Degree; and is 
formed by 1 eſt to it, or by 
22 moſt, very, or extraordinay 

fore it; as bardeſt, ſofteſt, bipheſt, 
loweſt ; extraordinary bard, moſt ſoft, 


A Defe& is often compared by 
| Leſs and leaſt ;, as leſs mindful, leaſt, &c, 


Qualities compared after this mat. 
ner are called regular Compariſons, 
whereas others that require the word 
to be quite changed are irregular Com- 
pariſons; as good, better, . bad, 
worſe, worſt, 

Some Qualities ſuch 2 a3 one, £100, 
a, an, the, do not admit of being 
compared. | 

Verbal Qualities with moſt common 
Qualities when they are uſed without 
Names are reckoned in conſtructon 

as 


a 


* 
1 
H, 


＋ 
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6 Names, eſpecially when the Ad- 
jetive Article the ſtands before them; 
as the Learned, the Living, the Great, 
the Good: In the Beginning God cre- 
ated the Heavens The Good that J 
would do I do not; but the Evil which 
I would not, that I do. 


And for the Quality no, when the 
Name is omitted we ſay none; as 
there is none that doth good; that is, 
no Man. 


A, an, the, which are commonly 


reckoned as no part of Speech, but 


Signs of Names, are real Qualities, 
ſeeing they come before Names, and 
have the Nature of Qualities. For 4 
before a Name ſignifies one particulat 
thing, and is capable of being applied 
to every Name of the ſingular Num- 
ber that begins with a Conſoriant, and 
therefore called an Inde finite Article; 
as a Man, a Book. But if the Name 
begin with a Vowel an is uſed inſtead 
of a, to promote a {moother ſound; 
as an Egg, an Apple. If another Qua- 


© "i lity 
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lity come before the Name, 4 or an 
muſt be put firſt; as a good Man, 
an oval Table. 

The, is called a definite Article, be- 
ing uſed in a more reſtrained and 
limited ſenſe, as (ignifying ſome par- 
ticular thing by way of eminence, ft: 
as the Lord, the King, the Church, 

A, an, the, are ſeldom uſed before 

roper Names, except before the 0. 
hots of Rivers or Ships where the i876: 
always uſed, as the Thames, the Trent, ſev: 
tbe Rhine ; the Royal George, the Bri- e 
tannia, tbe Neptune. 

Qualities are derived from Names, by 
adding y, ly, iſb, en, full, leſs, ous, ed; N. 
as thirſi-y, baſt-y, God ly, manly, fool v, 
iſb, wood-en, faith-ful, fruit-leſs, grieu. Ac 
OUS, fleſp-ed. O F Ve 


Having in the Notes on Names ſhewn the 
Advantage which the Engliſh Tongue has a 
bove the Latin and Greek with reſpe& to Gen 
der, Caſe and Declenſion, we may here obſerve 
the ſame as to Qualities, which have no Va- 
riation at all except by Compariſon ; for as the 
Book entituled THE ADVanTAGES Of 


& GO LANGUAGE obleryes, © The 
« 77 5 


LY 


8 I nu lar, a 
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44 0 all Adjecti ves and Participles unde- 
n, © clined, ſaves the Learner much pains, and 
« yet is ſulficiently clear and full: What is 

© plainer than a good Man, or a good — 5 
ener good Men, and goed Women ? what occa- 
ad fion is there for varying in either Number, 
r- perſon, or Gender, in the Word good ? 5 h 
Whereas Mr. LEWIS has obſerved Ye AA 
jective in Latin and Greek. has above hi 
. Variations; and to illuſtrate this — — 
"re © baving given an Example of Names in — 
he the Dec lenſions, I ſhall here do the ſame as to 

. Qualities, in the words bonus and grod, where 
note, that in the word bonus the firſt word in 
nt, every Caſe is the maſculine Gender; the ſecond 
the ſeminine, and the laſt the neuter. 


l- 
Latin. 
by Singular, Plural, 
4: Nom. Bonus, a, tum, \ C Nom. Bon, &, a. 
ol. Gen. toni, &, i. [ | Gen, bonorum, arum, 
Dat. bono, , o. I Dar. bonis Forum. 
Ac. bonum, 50, va 7 Ac. bones, as, a. 
Voc. bone, a, um Jv V Oc. Boni, „ A. 
Abl. bono, a, 0 Abl. bonis. 
Engliſh. 
Nom. Good Nom. Good 
| Gen, good | Gen. good | 
Dat. good 3 9. 
Pen good 7 Acc. good 
goad 1 good 
II. 2 Abl. good 4 
4 OF 


r 


rv 
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* 
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PREPOSITIONDE 


REPOSITIONS, or Fripp 
placed Words, are either litt Hut 
Words joyned with other Words ie. 
Compoſition; or ſuch as being py 
betwixt other Words, (chiefly Names 
ſhew their relation to each other, | 
affinity, diſtance, or ſome other caſuſ p 
circumſtance, a 
Some Prepoſitions are joined in Con 
poſition; as in, inward, into; out, ouſſo 
ward; to, towards; there, thereh 
be, beſide; with, without ;, for, forward; 
under, underneath , after, afterwarlf,,, 
Or being put between Words thai 
© ſhew the relation they ſtand in to eadſſs f 
other, uſually called Caſe; as in ihne 
following Examples, And we may' ron 
| ; e 
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erve that moſt of them may be uſed in 


— 


Irveral Senſes, which the Words before 
Althem point out. 
= OF, 
Of ſignifies Relation or Deſcent] the 
n of Adam. Concerning] 4 book 
NEf phyſic: Milton wrote of the fall 
man. The Matter of a Thing] 4 
% of gold - beart of oak. The 
t{{uthor] the works of Tillotſon. Cauſe] 
; ifſÞþe died of hunger. [Quility] a man 
$f honour. Peculiarity] the city of 
ne London : the rays of the ſun, 


18 


ſu Place] I go to London. Deſign] 
Io ſee the King given to the poor, 


aufe] 2 preſs to bind books. 2 
* o Day, to-morrow. Addreſe] à ſpeec 


o tbe King. Succeſſion] one genera- 
lion to another. Concerning] as to 
arSvbat we were talking of. Until] be 
theFnjoy'd it to the Day of bis Death. It 
ea frequently uſed for Unto; as from 
in ine generation to (or unto) another: 
1y rom the beginning F the year to the 
ſell end 


42 Of the Prepoſition. 
end thereof. And it is a fign of t 
Infinitive Verb; as to love, to move 


Place] from London. Time] fro 
the beginning of the world. Deſcen 
from pious Anceſlers, Order] from 
boy to a man from bead to foot. 


FOR. Ne 

The End or Uſe] a whip for 
borſe, a bridle for the aſs. [Duratic 
a place for life. Conſidering] 4 lea 
ed man for the time be lived in. Þ 
culiarity] Wiltam is for us. Retal 
ation] an eye for an eye. Inſte 
of} to preach for the Doctor. 


Company] he went with my fach 
Conjun&ion} in alliance with: 
Durch. Manner] be adted with wi 
dom, Mixture] to mix water wil 
wine, Inſtrument} to write with a pe 


WITHIN. 
Place] to keep within doors. Tin 
he came within the time appointed. 
| WITHOU 


Of the Prepoſition. 
WITHOUT. 


ve Place] #bey food without doors, Pri- 
tion] he went without me man 
thout money, Certainty] hout 


troverſy great is the myſiery, Not 
th] he did it without authority. 
B. 

Nearneſs] thouſands ſhall fall by 
ide. Cauſe] all things are made 
God hurried on by paſſion. In] by 
be and by day. Inſtrument] be ell 
the ſword. 


ON, or UPON. 


Place] the meat is on, or upon the 
ble. Habit] to fut on bis cloaths, 
oncerning] they agreed on that mat- 
Fr. Motion] they went on. Occur- 
nce] I will do it on the firſt opportus 


5. 

| | AT: 

Place] I ſaw bim at London. Time} 

four a Clock. For] ſold at a great 

ce. With] they play at Cards. AG» 
arding] be abuſes me at pleaſure. 


ABOVE: 
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ABOVE. 

Place] TI ſaw him above ſtairs. | 

ther) om is to be valued above go 

HondM be i, above him in learni 

Time] they fought above four hn 

Preference] above all things put 


charity. 

| BEFORE. 
Place] be ſtood before the dy 

Time] before break of day. Firſt] n 


borſe before the cart. Preference] * 
mility is before honour. To Circuſime 
vent] be was before hand with mſpe 
B E H I N D, ong 
Place] be fandeth behind the v ro- 
Compariſon] be is behind few in 4 
accompliſhment. Pla 
BENEATH. tim 
Place] the earth beneath us. Infe ib 1 
ority] beneath bim in learning. ““ 
| BELOW. 
Place] all things below the ſkies « Pla 
ſubje& to change. Inferiority] bell 7 
2 


bim in honour and learning. 


UND 
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UNDER 


Situation] all things under the ſun. 
feriority] under the victorious Marl- 
rough. Protection] retired under the 
mon. Preſſure] under trouble or af- 
gion. Inſtruction] under a Tutor. 


J ETWIXT, BETWEEN. 


The firſt is uſed when two are 
ken of, the latter when we ſpeak 
more than two. 

place] betwixt Tork and London. 
ime] betwixt June and January. 
ſpenſe] betwixt hope and fear. A- 
ong] love between brethren. Middle) 
brook between the bills. 


OUT. 

Place] he went out of doors. Time] 

time out of mind. Anger] be is out 

tb me. Cauſe of a Thing] out of 

te, Want] out of -money. 

ABOUT. 

Place) % go about rhe city. The 

theſt way] be went about. Round] 

t about with a girdle. Time] about 
dn a 


— ——ͤ—P U —p— — wy — * Se 
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@ quarter of an bour. Employ] beg be 
about bis work. Concerning} Mik of 
wrote about the fall of man. Ne tu 
ſomewhere about St. Paul's. 
Place] gone towards London. Tiuprei 
towards winter: towards night. ed 
AMONG or AM ON GS Hou 
Company] they parted my garn bat 
among them. FER 9 
AGAINST. 1 
Place] to bang againſt 2 toall. 


” 


palin) to fight army againſt an | 
nne] to have new cloaths agailile 
Eaſter. * = 
OV ER | ey 
Height] 4 cloud over the ge” 
Way] to go over the Common. Exc: 
over much Liquor + to be over wil 
over (or more) than was bargain'd i 


AFTER. Co 
Time] after man bad ſinned dil 
tame into the world. Follow] | 
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belle before, ſome follow after; To imi- 
[ of to write blank-verſe after Milton. 
Study] to follow after ſuch 4 fludy, 


BESIDE 


„ To Miſs] to ſboot befide the mark. 
Wrenzy] be was beſide himſelf. Except] 
e did chat which no man beſides bimſelf 
ould do. Go by] the covetous grudge 
bat any thing ſbould go beſide them. 
o wave] that is beſide my principal 


Mn. 12 
BEYOND. 

Place] be goes beyond London, or 

beyond ſea. Qualification] a man be- 

— others in his profeſſion : to anſwer 

eyond expefation. Over-reach] be 

Meet beyond bim. 


NEAR or NIGH. 


Place] be lives near (or nigh) the 
tity, Time] a Patient near expiring.” 
Conſanguiniry} near of kin. Affection] 
diffs perſon very near me. 


1 e "py 
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THROUGH oft THOROUGH 


Place] to travel through Frances 

He ſwam through the river. Diſcerni 
ment] God ſees through the bean 
Motive] it was done through (or by) 
the advice of friends. 


OFF. 
Taken away] cut off inthe midſt j 
bis days. Depart] put off from ſhere; 
» Defer] to put off an affair. 


CONCERNING. 
About] concerning the affair unde 


debate. 
NEXT. 

Place) 4 place next to the ſtabl. 
Time] to be puniſbed the next time 
Second] be came next to the firſt. li 
Order] the next beir to an eſtate. Wir 

| Q Fi 


Having in the deſcription of this Pc 
frond. Tod in the a, Names, 5 8 
nature and uſe of Prepcfitions, I think it need 
leis to ſay any thing by way of note here, buff 
refer the reader 'thereto, and to the note ali 
Conjunctions. 
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| HE Verb or Affirmation is 4 

word that affirms ſomething of 
e ſubje& or agent, either of being, 
tion or ſuffering ; withour which 


E other 


All Grammarians allow the Verb; or Word, 
it fignefies, to be a neceſſary Part of Speech, 
they are not ſo well agreed on the ſuita- 
Weneſs of its Name, for as the other Parts of 
eech have names that convey to the under- 
nding ſome proper Ideas of their Nature and 
le, and no ſuch Idea can be collected from 
is, a Word, which might with as good reaſon 
given to any other Word, or kind of Words; 
erefore they look upon it as too general a 
ame, and have endeavoured to explam it, by 
ling it a Word by wy of Eminence, and o- 
ets, the Chief Word of a Sentence; and com- 
ring a Sentence to the ſtructure: of an human 
dy, call the Verb the Spirit, Life, or Soul of 


10 
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other words have no meaning :. F 
as Things are expreſſed by Names, 


are their beings, actions, and ſuffeſ 1; 
ings by Affirmations. gn 
Accordingly there are four ſorts iy 
firmations. 5 * 
I. Afirmations ſignifying Bein II 
which are chiefly am and be; theſe reſt 
naturally the ſame, and are frequeniſſ t. 
uſed one for the other: They are uſFher: 
ally called Subſtantive Verbs, becauf n. 
they ſignify being; as | am (be) a Maſfitr 
thou art a Boy, he is a Child, Ives 
But when am and be are uſed wif 1\ 
other Affirmations, they then ceaſes fi 
have the nature of Aftirmations#thenÞÞ ge 
ſelves, and like other Helpers, confi! (i; 
monly called Auxiliary Verbs, the 1 
ſignify the Times of Doing or Suffun 
| _ 
it, ſeeing other words have no meaning wit y 
out it: Yet after all as it is a word that neu. 
explanation, the Grammar recommended by 
Author of the TAT LEA S, chooſes to call 
an Affirmation, as being a name that carries Ws « 
it the very eſſence of what is deſigned by it a thi 


Part of Specch, 
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fering. (See the Notes on Time, and 
Won the Paſſive Verb.) abs 
II. Common Affirmations, that uſually 
ſignify Doing, which are therefore uſu- 
Willy called Active Verbs, or Afﬀirmati- 
Ms ; as | love, thou readeſt, he fighteth. 
II. 4ffirmations ſignifying ſome Im- 
reſſion made upon the Subject, which 
uus therefore called the Patient, and 
uherefore ate called Paſſive Verbs or Af. 
aul mat ions, und are uſually formed like 
Ja Affirmations of the Paſt lime; as | am 
 Wved, thou art moved, he is killed. 
with IV. Infinitive Affirmations, or ſuch 
ſe Is ſignify being, action, or ſuffering 
en general, without a Nominative Cafe, 
-onfir ſignification of Number and Perſon. 
the The Accidents of Affirmations are 
SyMumber, Perſon, and Times 


i 


uf PERSON and NUMBER. 


wit 


"MA LL Affirmations ſuppoſe ſome 
y if * Agent or Subject of being, doing, 
call | 2 or 


oy * See a Note on the Paſſive Verb at the end 
oO this Part of Speech, 
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or ſuffering, called Perſon, if one; 
Perſons if more than one; whereh 
beſides their general Nature of Affirm 
tions, they have the accidental figni. 
fication of Perſon and Number; buf 
Affirmations in Engliſh having no v 
riations in their endings like thoſe in 

Greek and Latin, to denote Perſon 
and Number, except in the ſecondff 
and third Perſon ſingular, they are d 
reted by the Nominative Caſe, and 
uſually like Names, borrow the pet 
ſonal Repreſentatives I, thou, he; we 
ye and they to expreſs them; as [ writ 
thou writeſt, be writeth, we write, 
write, they write. 


Of TIE. 


VERY being, action or fuffer 

ing is in ſome Time, and there 

fore every Affirmation implies, abo? 1 
what 


As to Perſon and Number we may obſerve, tha 


4s Pronouns in general are uſed to repreſent an 4 
prevent a e of the names of perſons ant — 


things, ſo in 


"ug 


tin the Verb has vatiety of per 
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bh what it principally ſignifies, ſome Time, 
* either paſt, preſent or to come, which 


the Latin Grammar calls Tenſe, and 
doll diſtinguiſhed by a different ending 
of the Affirmation; but having no 
ſuch variations in Engliſh, they are 
forced to borrow certain F Helpers to 


nal endings to prevent a frequent Repetition of 
the Pronoun which therefore is te]dom uſed but on 
ſpecial occaſions by way of emphaſis ; ſuch per- 
ſonal endings carrying in them the ſignification 
of the Pronoun without particularly expreſſing 
it, ſeeing amo | love, amas thou lo eſt, amar 
be loves, are as ſignificative of Perſon and 
Number as it would be to tay ego amo I love, 
tu amas thou loveſt, ille amat he loveth; but 
the Engliſh Verb having no ſuch Perſonal End- 
ings, there is a neceſſity the Perſonal Pronoun 
ſhould be joyned with it to expreſs them ; 
or tho' the ſecond and third Perions in the 
ere ſingular Number may be ſaid to have ſomething 
ono Perſonal Endings, yet they have none in 
the plural Number, and many times have none 
ral in the ſingular, that is when a Helper comes 
A before them. | | | P 
1 I chuſe to call them Helpers, rather than 
Auxiliary or Helping Verbs, becauſe when they 
| axe thus uſed, they are not properly Verbs. 
The late judigious Mr. SH AW in his Sy- 


ERLTICATL 


4 
an 
8 A 
erl. 


E. 3 give 
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give them that ſignification; theſe are 
am, have, and do in their ſeveral 
Times; alſo can, could; ſhall, ſhould; 
will, would, may, might, muſt ;, let; 
the three firſt of which, when they 
are uſed without other Affirmations, 
are Affirmations themſelves; as I an 


a man; you have an Eſtate; they 4 
Buſineſs. 


But when they are uſed before other 
Affirmations, they then looſe their 
own natural ſignification of being, 
doing and poſſeſſion, ceaſe to have the 
nature of Affirmations, and are (igns 
of the Times of being, doing and ut: 
fering ; as | am writing, or | do write; 
or I have written; | ought, ſbould, 
might, or could write; or | can, may 
muſt write. | | 


Then 


CRITICAL GRAmMAR, no doubt refers t 
theſe, where in his Notes on the Parts of Speech 
he ſays, there are many little Words or Particle 
in the Engliſh Tongue, which cannot be reduce 
to my 0 the Eight Parts, but are the Signs o 
Tenſes of Verbs, 


Te 
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There are || four Times of Affirma- 
tion, which according to their natural 


Order are, 
E 4 I. The 
|| Befides the Times here mentioned, the 


common Latin Grammar has the Preter-Imper- 
fet Tenſe, or Time not perfectly paſt, which 
however proper it may be in a Language where 
the Time, as well as other Accidents of Verbs 
are marked out by variations in the ending; yet 
it does not ſrem to be ſo in Engliſh ; ſeeing it 
I fay I have loved or did love, every one un- 
derſtands it to be meant of the paſt time, with- 
out any ſuch relation to the — have being 
always in Engliſh a ſign of the preter Tenſe, or 
paſt Time, and did, as well as had, of the 
preter· plqperfect or time more than perfectly 
1 z for as to what the Grammar recommended 
y the Author of the TAT TLERS calls the 
paſſing rime, and Mr. GREENWOOD, 
the prerer time of the action not finiſhed ; I need 
only quote rhe words of the late ſtudious Mr. 
70 H NSON, who Commen. p. 280 fays, 
„There is no ſuch thing in nature as a Time 
«* imperfe&tly paſt, for the preſent time, which 
* divides the paſt from the future, being only 
* the preſent moment, which is indiviſible, all 
that is gone before is paſt, and perfectly paſt, 
* as well as all that is to come is perfectly 
future: There is nothing therefore that can 
* de more falle and abturd, than to icing 
«c tenie 
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I. The Time more than perfect 
Paſt expreſſed by one of the Helpers i 
bad, or did, as 1 bad loved, or 1 dil 
love. II. These 


tenſe by the ſignification of a thing that is not b 
** 1h nature to be ſignified whether the 
i action be compleat or no, the time is compleat is | 
1 for all the time between the incompleat action, 

* and the time of ſpeaking it, is compleat, and II 
1 perfectly paſt; and it is only with reſped ; h 
* to the time of ſpeaking it, that any thing un 
* ſaid grammatically to be paſt, preſent f 
* future.” Apreeable to this, Mr. CL AR KER t 
late of Hull, ſeems to give up the Preterim- In. 
perfect Tenſe of the Latin, who in his Gram- WW, 
mar p. 20. ſays, * Tho' did and didſt, wwas and tlie 
& qwere are uſually called ſigns of the preterimpet: 
« fect tenſe; yet they are as much figns of the 
< preterperfect tenſe, or more ſo, the Engliſh Verdſh . 
% with thoſe ſigns being generally beſt renderei D- 
* into Latin by the preterperfe& tenſe, which 
* much more uſed than the preterimperfe& tenſe, lh 1 
* even where that may be uſed well enough.“ one 

There are properly but three times, the paſ,, 

preſent, and future, but becauſe the preſent u. 
only the preſent mowent, the future r you 
uncertain, and the paſt comprehends all thethe 
time that is paſt, Grammarians think the pal 

to be too generally expreſſed, and that ſome: 
thing farther is neceſſary to ſignify whether an 
action was lately done, or had been done ſome t Ig 
time, and therefore they divide it into the pa] 


time, and the time more than perſectly paſt. 
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II. The Paſt Time, which is ex- 
preſſed either by the Affirmation end- 
ng in d, e, t, n, k, as | loved, I 
wrote, you fought, he drank, ſhe ſpun; 
ot by the Helper bave going before it, 
ſs | have eaten, we have drank, * 


ng III. The Preſent Time, expreſſed 
ther by the Affirmation it ſelf, as 1 
ve, with the addition of eſt and eth 
o the ſecond and third Perſons ſingu- 
ar, as thou loveſt, he loveth; or by 
and che Helpers can or do, as I can or do 
fer ue; or by am, and the Affirmation 
þEndihg in ing, as I am loving, thou art 
red ings N 


dle IV. The Future Time expreſſed by 
ne of the Helpers ſhall, will, may, muſt, 
A y / | 
t aſs, going before the Affirmation, as 
therfilyou ſb love, I will love, he may love, 
cache y muſt love, let them love. | 


af} Note, ought, could, ſhould, would, 
onen gbr are equivocal ſigns, being uſed 


ſometimes 


-—- mm eg — — — ͤ E RI 
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continue the ſame. 


Times of Doing and Suffering. | 


5 ” * py — — — — — - — 
„ —ͤ . — — — — — — 


ſometimes for one time, and ſometime 
for another, as I ought to have lorel 


T} 
I ought to love, I could have loved, i . 
cons love; where we may obſerve thi 
have is added in the paſt time. 1 


When Helpers are put before Af of 
fir mations to ſignify time, they chang: 
their own endings in the ſecond and 
third perſons ſingular, except in the 
future time, but the Verbs they aſlil 


1 

The ſeveral ſorts of Affirmations ar # 
expreſſed in Number, Perſon and Tim 

in the fgllowing manner. 7 


_ Am, baue and do, are Affirmati i 


ons themſelves, but when they come 


before other Affirmations (ignity the 


Am and be have naturally the ſame to 
ſignification of being, and are thereſly 


fore uſually called Subſtantive Verb fol 


The 
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The Time more than perſectly Paſt. 


1 had been, thou hadſt been, he had been; 
We had been, ye had been, they had been. 


The Paſt Time by rs. | 
Twas, thou waſt, he was; | 
We were, ye were, they were. 


Cr, | ; 
T have been, thou haſt been, he hath been 
We have been, ye have been, they have been. 


The Preſent Time. | | 
Tam, thou art, he is; | 
We are, ye are, they are. 


The future Time. 
T all will may muſt be, thou ſhalt wwilt nayſt | 
muſt be, he ſhall will may muſt be; 
We ſhall will may muſt be, ye ſhall will may 
muſt be, they ſhall will may muſt be. 


Do is commonly uſed as a Helper to 
other Affirmations, more empharically 
to expreſs the Time more than perfe&= | 
Wy paſt, and the Preſent, yet it is 
ſometimes uſed as an Affirmation itſelf. 


The 
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The Time more than perfectly Paſt, 1 


I did, thou didi, he did; - 
We did, ye did, they gid, e 
Or by had, 


I bad done, thou hadſt done, he had done ; 7h 
We had done, ye had done, they had done. We 


The Paſt Time, with have. | 
have done, thou haſt done, be bath done; 7 
Me have done, ye have done, they haue don: IWe 


The Preſent Time. 
I do, thou doſt, he doth ; 
We do, ye do, they do. 
Or with am. II. 
T am doing, thou art doing, he is doing. 
We are doing, ye are doing, they are doing. WV 


The Future Time. 


J all wil may muſt do, thou ſhalt | Þ 
he ſhall — el 
Me fall will may muſt do, ye ſpall Wot 

they ſhall — wt 


ev 
nd 
U 


Have is an Affirmation when it 
ſignifies Pofſeſſion, and has no othet 
Affirmation following it. 

g Th: 
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The Time more than perſectly Paſt. 
I had, thou hadſt, he had; 
Me had, ye had, they had, 
The Paſt Time. 
J have had, thou haſt had, he hath bad; 
ne have had, ye have had, they have had: 


The Preſent Time. 


3 I have, thou haſt, he bath; 
ne. We have, ye have, they have. 


61 


The Future Time, 
Known by the Signs ſhall, will, may, muſt. 
T ſhall will may miſt bave, thou ſhalt — 
be ſhall — 


g. We fball will may muſt have, . ye foal — 
they ſhall — 


Note, when have is uſed as an 
elper before other Verbs, as it does 
Het ſignify Poſſeſſion, but the Time 
f being, or action, it is therefore 
ever uſed in the preſent time, have 


ad having being ſigns of the paſt 
he ines 


Thi | | II. Aſirma- 


II. Common Affirmations that uſual 1 
ſignify Action, called Act ive Verbs, 
| The Time more than perſectly Paſt. _ 


J had loved, thou hadſt loved, be had lovel 
Vs had loved, ye had loved, they had lovel. 2001 


Or with did. | 
7 did love, thou didit love, he did love; I im 


We: did love, ye did love, they did love. abe 
The Paſt Time. 


J Joved, thou lovedit, he loved; . 11 
We loved, ye loved, they loved. 
Or with have. IWe 
F have loved, thou hast loved, he hath Jovel, 
We have loved, ye have loved, they have lou 
The Preſent Time. 7« 
J love, thou lovesr, he Jove!h ; = 87 
We love, ye love, they love. 
Or with do. . 
Ido love, thou doſt love, he doth love; 
Ve do love, ye do love, they do love. WW, 


Or with am. 
T am loving, thou art loving, he is loving ; 


We are loving, ye are loving, they are loving I 


The Future Time. W 
1 ſhall will may or muſt love, thou ſhalt — 
he ſpall — I, 


We frail «vill may or muſt love, ye ſpall - 
they foal — III. {farms 
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III. Air mation: which ſignify Paſ- 


m or Suffering. 


Theſe have the Subſtantive verb 
mor be as a Helper to ſignify — lt 
g, and in the Time more than 
etly paſt, the paſt, and the 3 
[ime, they have alſo the Helpers bad, 
ave, and ſhall to ſignify Time. 


The Time long ſince Paſt. 


1 had been Joved, thou hadft been loved, he 
had been loved; | 
i had been loved, ye had been loved, they 
l; 
1 had been loved. 
N The Paſt Time, by was. 
T was loved, thou waſt Joved, he was loved ; 
We were loved, ye were loved, they were Joved. 
Or, 


ved 
ed, 


] have been loved, thou haſt been loved, he 


hath been Joved ; 
We have been loved, ye have — they — 


; The Preſent Time. 
gan loved, thou art loved, be 5; loved; 
ie are loved, ye are — they are — 


* The Future Time. 

Iſhall be loved, thou ſpalt be loved, he frat: — 
We ſhall be loved, ye ſal — they — 

1 The 


64 Trregular Affirmations. 

The greateſt part of Affirmatio 
are regularly formed thro* their ſev: 
ral Times in this manner, yet in : 
tive Affirmations the third Perſon fin 
gular of the preſent is frequently con 
trated, and for he lobeth we ſay h 
loves, and in many of them the pal 
time is very irregular, the e being fr: 
. quently cut off by an Apoſtrophe t 
{horten the Pronunciation as for love 
lov d, charmed charm d, and ſoinetime 
it ends with t, as for dreamed dream 
Sometimes it is formed by leaving out 
the e final when the Affirmation end 
with it, as hide hid, and fometimes b 
changing a Letter or two, as fpin ſpy 


Theſe Irregularities will farther appe 
in the following Examples. 


Preſ.Time. Paſt Time. Preſ.Time. Paſt Tir 


Bind bound | catch caught 
bend bent _ | come came 
breed bred | dream dreant 
bring brought feed fed 


_ 


buy bought find found 


Irregular Afirmations. 6 5 
ime. Paſt Time, | Preſ.Time. Paſt Time. 


8 G & 
lang 1 9 3 Pined 
ground ſpin Spun 


hung ſtick ſtuck 
heard ſweep ſept 


knew reach taug hi 
he rell told 
he ink rhought 
Jent wind wound 

| | 2or0ug hr&c 
WW wr worked 
ran | | 


ru | | 
na The Verbal Quality, or Participle 
bf the Paſt Time, is uſually the ſame 
puyith the paſt Time of the Affirmation, 


et frequently differs from it, as in 
pee following Examples. 


Preſent Time. Paſt Time. Verbal Quality. 


Bare © bore born 
| begin began begun 
bid bade bidden _ 
= beat beat beaten 
chooſe choſe choſen 
I &v died © *- deed 


F draw 
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= Preſent Time. Paſt Time. Verbal Qualinf P 
draw drew drawn 


As it is ms to contract the Paſt Tia cial 


and Verbal ty, efpecially in words of ll. 
f ſyllable, wi Kean un the vowel in t vou 
which i is added put an A yas on {aid 


its Place to ſhew aha! ah Word is c dwi 
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Preſent Time. Paſt Time, Verbal Quality. | 


ſuuear ſwore feeorn 
ſavell ſwelled Jollen 
thrive throve thriven 
throw threw thrown 
wear avore worn 

weave above Wourn 
write 3 — and ritten 


IV. The Infinitive Verb. 


ThHInfinitive Verb ſignifieth Being, 
Doing and Suffering in general, with 
out Subject or Agent, and therefore 
has neither Nominative Caſe, Perſon, 
or Number; and is known by the 
lign to coming before it, expreſſed or 
underſtood; as to be, ro run, to be 

ved. 2 The 


u in Jod d, fear d, and others, whereby words 
ſar of two ſyllables are reduced to one; 1o Jon 

words are ſubject 40 the ſame alterations, eſpe- 
t Tia cially ſuch as originally end in e or v, for it a 
of oofifyllable be added that begins with another 
in ti vowel, nothing is more common than for the 
he on laid e to be left out, as in humble humbled, 
rate dw indle devi ndled. remember remembred, renem- 


bring, 


— — 
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The lInfinitive Verb is both Agiveſſ . 
and Paſſive, and hath the accidental 


Signification of Time paſt, preſent 
and to come. 


Doing. Being and Suffering, 
| Paſt Time. 
To have loved. To have been loved. 
| Preſent 'Time. 
To love. To be loved. 
Future Time. 
To love. To be loved. 


& Of 


7 
bring, whereby the ſound of the word is ſpoilel 
and a ſyllable entirely loſt, which muſt occafiun 
ſome confuſion in ſpelling and writing ſuch 
words, eſpecially to ſuch Teachers and othen % 
who know no other rule than the natural one es, 
of obſerving the Sounds. | 
The Author of TE Many ADpvanTtAGH 
or A GooD LANGUAGE, fays, © We have 
« fondneſs for Abreviations, and that fills ou 
Language with too many Monoſyllables, and 
8 Cluſters of Conſonants; and the 135th 
SPECTATOR attributes this to our natural 
averſion to Loquacity, and a, deſire of uttering} 
our thoughts in the feweſt ſounds, and ſhort, 
way we are able, which he adds, Shews the 
» Genius and natural Temper of the Engliſh, 
„and which wing mop recommend the peo 
ple tho' it has ſpoiled the Tongue“ 


| Tua, 
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Well This Contracting of words is therefore looked 
tal Yupon as very blameable, except in Poetry, where 
ent the lines being bound to exact meaſures make it 

not only ſometimes excuſable, but * 

. Fneceffary : but. The practice of it in Proſe 

ing g has very much disfigured our Tongue, and 
turned a tenth part of our ſmootheſt words 

ved. into fo many cluſters of conſonants. This 18 
the more remarkable, becauſe the want of 

| „ vowels in our Language has been the com- 

0 ge of our politeſt Authors, who neverthe- 
« leſs are the Men that have made thoſe Re- 
* trenchments, and conſequently very much in- 
DO FF creaſed our Scarcity of Vowels.” 

To remedy this, as I have ſaid elſewhere, 
oiledithe ingenious Mr. COO K in his PrRorosAts 
fenen PzrPECTING THz ExLIsRH TONGUE 
obſerves, that ſuch words ought to be ſpelled 
bumbelled, dwindelled, remembering, as we al- 
ready ſpell ſome ſuch words and other deriva- 
tive words, where the primative has an e final, 
as. fire fiery. (See my Encrisn SPELLING- 
ook, of Derivative Words.) 

In the enumeration of the Kinds of Verbs, I 
have only mentioned, thoſe thar ſignity Being, 
Action, and Suffering, it being generally allow- 
d that we have no other forts; yet becauſe 
Worimmarians do not allow ſome Verbs (ſtrictly 
Wipeaking) to ſignify Action, but a State of Be- 
ng and Exiſtence, as they call it, as I tan, ſir, 
re, flexp; to avoid any farther diſtinctions, I 
huſe to call them alf Common Verbs. Active 
erbs are again diſtinguiſhed into Trauſiti ve. 
md Jntranſitive; that is, when the Action 

5 F z pales 
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Modern Engliſh Grammarians are pgy una 
nimous in their opinions that we have no Paſſive 
Verbs, but that when we expreſs any hem 0 

aff! 


Mes from the Subject to an Object, they ei af 
K a Tranſitive Veld as I * Books, ue 
drinks Water. Otherwiſe if it does not adm de 
of an Accuſative Caſe, they call it an tra T 
tive Verb; however, ſome Grammarians allo Pri 
no Intramſibi ves, but that when they do not 2 © 
mit of an Accuſative Caſe, they have one off ne 
their own ſignification, as I run, à Rate; Ve 
eerite, aWriiing; I fight, a Fight. Paſline tak 
Verbs are * — this kind. be 

In the foregoing Account cf the Accidents offff ©? 
Verbs, I have omitted mentioning that of Mood wh 
which ſhew their ſeveral Manners of affirming W 
whether by barely affirming, wiſhing, Sc. which *® 
Mr. FO HNSON calls The ſeveral Ways d De 
predicating, for tho' ſome of our Grammarian of 
continue the ſame number of Moods with the xi 
Latin, yet others of great note entirely rey © 
them: However, one of our lateſt Grammar ®' 
ans retains three Moods, the Indicative, the! q 
perative, and the Inſinitive; the two firſt of which} © 
muſt be accounted different ways of predicating a 
yet as the Indicative is only a fimple Aﬀirmation ** 
and not a diſtinct mode of affirming, and aff P 
moſt of our modern Grammarians make the [nt © 

rative to be only the future Time, and not: 7 

iſtint Mood; and the Infinitive to be no Mood * 
at all, therefore I chuſe rather to call ther 
Infinitive Verbs. ? 
A Nor x on the Paſſive and Infinitive Verb | 

| 
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paſſion or Suffering, it is done by the Subſtun- 


they call it; as, I am loved, thou art wwounded. 
This (1 ſuppoſe) they build upon a fundamental 
Principle in Grammar, that no ſimple Sentence 
can have more than one Nominative Caſe and 
one Verb, and therefore looking upon the helping 
„„ Verb am to retain the nature ts Verb, the 
ale take it for granted that the word it affiſts mu 
be a Participle, or Verbal] Adjective: In anſwer 
to which, F would beg leave to obſerve, that 
when am and other Helpers are uſed before 
Words that fignify Doing or Suffering, they do 
not carry with them any proper Ideas of Being, 
Doing or Suffering, bur are Signs of the Times 
of Doing and Suffering; as I am loving, thou 
art loved, we were loved; where it is plain, 
that am does not ſignify Being, nor has the ſig- 
nification of Doing ond Suffering but the Times 
of them, and therefore it cannot in that cafe be 
the Verb; but the word that it aſſiſts, whether 
active or paſſive, muſt be the real Verb; for am 
is uſed alſo before the Active Verb, more em- 
phatically to expreſs the preſent time, as I am 
writing, thou art reading: And Engliſh Verbs, 
eſpecially Paſſive Verbs having no variations to 
ſignify Time, but being the {ame in all Times, 
they are forced to borrow am as a Helper in its 
ſeveral Perſons and Times to give them that 
fignification: And farther we need only con 
ſider the difference of Signification betwixt the 
Participle and the Verb, whether :Qive or paſ- 
five; the one ſignifying the Quality of the 
Thing, and is always uſed with the Name of 
F 4 it 


tive Verb am, and the paſſive Participle, aa 


It, expreſſed or underſtood, as a loving Frien 
a writing Desk, a beloved Notion , | bur 
Ground; and the other ſignifying the Acta 
or Suffering of the Thing, and having all d 
Accidents of the Verb, as I am writing, tha 
art loved, the Ground is burned: For tho ii 
muſt be allowed that words are only to 
preſs the Ideas of the Mind, and theretor 
_ when thoſe Ideas are leſs ſtrong, that they may 
have no greater ſignification than an AdjeQivez 
yet when the Idea is ſtrong, and the ſenſe full 
and compleat, and will not admit of a Name after 
them, they can be no other than Paſſive Verb. 


And as to the Paſſive Verb being the ſame 
with the Participle of the Paſt Time, that al. 
Jegation ſeems to have very little in it, for if that 
ſhould be admitted, yet it does not follow that 
it muſt therefore be a Participle, ſeeing it 
manner of ſignifying is ſo vaſtly different, al 
above. And again, as Participles are allow 
on all hands to have ſome fignification of Time, 
that is one of the paſt and the other of the 
time, and are therefore called Participles 
of the Paſt and Preſent Times, and the Paffive 
Verb, which they call the Participle of the Paſt 
Time, being uſed not only in the paſt, but in 
the preſent and future Times, and yet to call it 
a Participle of the Paſt Time, is ſuch a Soleciſm 
that I leave thoſe to account for who aſſert it: 
And yet after all, I believe there are ſome words 
that _ be accounted 8 r that ug 
not with any uſed as Participles; 
to inſtance 5 drunk, athirſt, a 
a/ep, for tho I can ſay rhou art drunk, 4 1 
atnrii 


* 2 £ Wa 
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thirſt, or he 53 afleep, we cannot with any 
. ſay a drunk a an athirſt Man, or 
tipo 4% ep Man, the Participle of the firſt being 
nalen, and the other having no Participles 

She Paſt Time, the Adjecti ves . 62 and ffeepy 
eig uſed for them. Which the Gentlemen be- 
Wore mentioned will do well to confider likewiſe. 


And as to the Infinitive Verb, Grammarians 
not agreed about it, for tho' the common 
rammar, and moſt others, calling it a 
Mood, or a particular Mode or Manner of af- 
irming, take it for granted that it is a Verb; 
yet ſeveral Moderns are not of that mind, parti- 
ame&.larly the late Mr. RICHARD 7JOHN: 
ON, who Commen. p. 341. gives ſeveral rea- 
that ons why it cannot be a Verb, but that it is re- 
that ay a Noun ; and our Engliſh Grammarians re- 
ting all Moods, ſeem to agree to be ſilent 


bout it, except one that I ſhall mention by and 
ily: The Queſtion therefore is, whether it is a 
* erb, or a Noun? It muſt be own'd, that in 


any ſhort ſentences by leaving out the Particle 
0, or ſome other ſmall alteration, it is cafily 
olved into a Noun ; but however it does not 
ollow from thence that it was really ſo before 
ch alteration, any more than its being ſome- 
Wines the Subject or Object of Predication, as 


iſm Hr. 70 HNCSO N calls it, makes it to be ſo; 
Nt: Wor a whole ſentence may ſometimes anſwer 
ords thoſe relations, and yet it can never be ſaid ' 
can» that a whole ſentence is a Noun. And as to its 
— aving the Prepofition 70 before it, that is fo far 
2 rom being a ſure ſign of its being a Noun, that 


it is always look'd upon as a true fign to try a 
Pe Verb 


74 On the Infinitrve Verb. 
Verb by: But Mr. FOHNSON's princy 
argument is, thoſe Infinitives never predic: 
and therefore they cannot be Verbs: In anſi 
to which, it muſt be owned that they dot 
predicate directly of a Subject, as other Vell 
do, and therefore they are not confined to tiff 
Accidents of a SubjeR, Perſon, and Numb 
but it does not follow from thence, that they 
not predicate agreeably to their Name, that 
infinitively of being, action and ſuffering j 
general, without the limitations that a ſubjel 
would confine them to, and without which 
the occaſions of predication could not be anſwe 
ed. Mr. LEW IS, who ſeems to have uf 
derſtood the rational part of Grammar, a 
them Virtual Sentences ; which ſeems to be 
true Idea of their Nature; for we may obſer 
that the ſenſe of a ſimple Propofition is freque 
ly perfect without them, and the former V 
having finiſhed its predication of the SubjeR, 
far as it is capable, and had its retinue of Caſ ſo « 
after it, this is brought in to predicate ſom ( 
thing farther of it, to ſhew the uſe or defign « [ 
the other, which it could never do of itſel 
whereby one perfect ſentence, and another Virt 
al Sentence are united, and compounded unc 
one Propoſition: I could give a multitude « 
Examples to this purpoſe, ſeveral of which 
have in the firſt verſes of PROVE RAI. 
Ps A L. cxlix. and in many other Places, p- 
ticularly, Prov. ii. 11, 12. — Underſtanan 
ſhall keep thee — tro deliver thee from the wi 
of the evil man — From the man that ſpeal 


eth froward things — To deliver thee fro 
WE x 


F :- Þ 


> 
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8 ſtrange woman. And Eccr. x. 1, 2. Dead 
anſel es cauſe the ointment of the Apothecary ro ſend 
do Nit a ſtinking favour, From which Examples 
Ve je may obſerve, that tho* Infinitives cannot 
a Wave a Subject, or Nominative Caſe, which 
mbeould be contrary to their nature; yet they may 


ber Dre an Object or Accuſative, and other Caſes 
fer them, and as in the laſt Example an Ad- 
erb too, which as it is there uſed is a ſure 
„Den of its being a Verb. 


This way of compounding ſentences is agreea- 
4 le to the Idiom of our Tongue, for as we affect 
e ul revity, and expreſſing our ideas in the feweſt 


Wounds, it not only anſwers that end, but intro- 
uces an elegant variation of phraſe; and yet 
Ihe Prepoſition 70 being changed for the Con- 
junction and, the ſubject will be underſtood, 
as in the foregoing examples, it will be, and de- 
hver thee from the way of the evil man, and 
Yo of the reſt; and at other times 3 Peri phra- 
ſons or Circumlocution is underſtood; as if I ſay, 
alk abroad 70 refreſh my ſelf; every body 
itſelſ underſtands it, that I may be refreſhed. 


The ingenious Author of the Grammar 
recommencled by the TATLERS, has a 
paſſage which I take to be very much to 

ch uf the purpoſe, who p-. 95. of the 4th Edit. ſays, 
K 3 — “ We think the Infinitive is among other 
ay * Moods of Verbs, what the Relative is among 
the Pronouns; for as the Relative has more 

Aim it than the other Pronouns, that it joyns 

pea © the Propoſition in which it is to another Pro- 
poſition; ſo I believe the Infinitive, beſides 

4 the 


76 On the IifinitiveV erb. 


« the Affirmation of the Verb, may joyn 
« Propoſition, in which it is, to another, 


A 
ic 


Having on the Notes on Names and Qualiti 
taken notice that the Engliſh Tongue has fey 
ral Advantages above the Greek and Latin, 
that it is not ſubject to ſo many Rules, we m 
here make the tame obſervation as to Aff 
mations, which are fewer in kind and han 
neither Gerund, Supine nor Mood, nor ah 
variation to fignify time, except the paſt, that 
being done by certain Helpers that ſerve indie! 
rently to all Affirmations alike; ſo that th 
have but four endings, as love, loverh, JovellPeł, 
loving, whereas Mr. LEWIS p. 41. ſays, in th hum 
Latin (as the Verbs are ordered) they hare 0g. 
near fix hundred endings; and the Greek 
near fix thouſand. (See Time.) And the A 
thor of THE ADVANTAGES OF A GOOD Lax: 
GUAGE adds farther, that M. METIGE il Se 
Frenchman, who wrote a French and Engliſhihe 
Dictionary, and therefore had the opportuniryſind 
of comparing both Languages, gives our Engliſh, 
the Preference to that in many reſpects, and in 
articular, for its Freedom from the great trou-Wora 
le the French have with their Reciprocal : 
Verbs, and different Genders where there ua 
no occahon for diſtinction. 4 
lic 
Or. 
101 


WS a as 


n 


AD VE R B. 


HE Adverb, according to its 
; name is added to the Verb, or 
che Affirmation, and expreſſeth the Man- 
oper, Lime, Place, or ſome other Cir- 
Sumſtance of Being, Action or Suffer- 
has; yet ſometimes it is alſo joy ned 
rreek b 
with 


Several modern Grammarians do not allow 
he Adverb or Manner of Words, to be a diſ- 
inct Part of Speech, but join it with Conj uncti- 
ns, Prepofitions and Interjections, under the 
general name of Particles, or little Words; the 
ro Prammar recommended by the Author of the 
AT LEA Ss calls them altogether Particles or 
anners of Words, and yet confines the word 
anners to this Part of Speech, whereby he im- 
licitly owns it to be ſo. Others again affirm 
bat this Part of Speech ſtands in the ſame rela- 
lon to Verbs as Adjectives to Nouns, which tho” 
t may be ſaid of Adverbs of Quality, which 


properly 


OF 


78 Of the. Adverb. 
with an Adjective, as he is very goliffhe 
And ſometimes to another Adverb, Wily 
he lives very happily. T 
All Adverbs fignify the Manners 
Verbs, yet ſome of them do it mo 
expreſly than others: They are uſu; 
ly divided into feveral Sorts; as, 
I. Adverbs of Quality, which ſee: 
to be the moſt natural kind, as the 
have the fulleſt ſignification this way 
Theſe are uſually formed by adding/4 
ly to an Adjective, as from wiſe confWor 
eth wiſely, fooliſh fooliſhly, ſo juſt 
ſoftly, merrily; yet there are othe 
that coine under this denominatic 
that have not the addition of | 
kl 


8) 


rly ſhew the Quality or Manners of Veil 
1 4 by no —— bold true of others, whit 
ave no ſuch Manners of ſignifying; and it mi 
be owned that they have not the proper Sign 
cation of any other Part of Speech, and 
therefore many of them put under this claſs ( 
words becauſe we do not know what elle to 
them; as may cafily be obſerved by any d 
that will compare Adverbs of Quality with tt 
of Number, Time, Place, or of any other | 


Of the Adverb. 79 


e ending, as well, ill, theſe may uſu- 
ly be compared like Adjectives, as 
on, ſooner, ſooneſt ; wiſely, more wiſe- 
y, extraordinary wiſely. | 


Other Adverbs expreſs the Manners 
f Verbs in a more remote ſenſe, as 


Il. Adverbs of Time, ſignifying the 
ime when any thing was done, an- 
vering to the Queſtion whey ? as to- 
Day, already, lately, then, ever, never, 
conf{ſomerimes, when, now, often, hereafter. 


m. Of Place, in anfwer to the 
Queſtion where this was done, or is 
"Mo be done, as bere, there, hit her, 
51 downward, upward, far off, hereby, 
elſewhere, bence, thence. 

IV. Of Number, in anſwer to the 
YQueſtion bow often? as once, twice, 
cbrice, next, laſtly, frequently, often, 
ft, ſecondly, thirdly. 


V. Of Affir ming, in anſwer to a 
Y Queſtion 4, king Conſent, as yea, yes, 


aye. : 
VI. Of 


Yo Of the Adverb. 
VI. Of denying Conſent, as no, nt, A 


Nay. 13 | och 

VII. Of doubting whether a Thing 
will be done or not, as peraduenturi u. 
perhaps. | | 1 

VIII. Of certainty-that it is or will 
be done, as certainly, truly, ſurely, v. 
rily, indeed; | 

IX. Of Compariſon, as bow-much- 
more, leſs, leaſt, more, moſt, very, er. 
traor dinary. 41 


X. Of Chooſing, as rather, enough 


XI. Of Quantity, as much, little i 
almoſt, enough, extraordinary. 1 
XII. Of asking a Queſtion, as bau, 1 
why, when, where, wherefore, whit ber... 
XIII. of Chance, as accidentally, ca. Na 
fually, luckily, may be, peraduenture. 
XIV. Of Contrariety, as on the con- 
trary, elſe, otherwiſe, © 
XV. Of Haſte, as quickly, out of 
band, forthwith, preſently, by and by, 
ſe 00n, &c. | 
Adverbs 


of the Adverb. 81 
nl Advetbs are Primitive or Derivative, 
och as end with ly eſpecially are de- 
wed from Ad jectives, (fee Adverbs of 
Quality) and ſome are compounded 


With 4 at the beginning, as away, 
jart, Aſide, aſtray. 


- OF 


e © The defire Men have to ſhorten diſcourſs 
gave riſe to Adverbs, for the greateſt part of 
theſe Particles, are wy to expreſs in one 

Agb word, what could not efſe be done without 4 

Prepofition and a Noun; as he acted wiſely, 

tele, inſtead of he acted 27% Wiſdom; however, 

it is commonly thought to be more elegant to 
tay wirh Wiſdom, with Prudence, or wirh 

Moderation, than *ri/elys prudently, or mode. 

rately.” See the Grammar recommended by 

* L. KA Ss, the Note on Manners of 

'ords. 
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CON]UNCTIONS, 
JOINING WORDS 


= E Word Conj undt ion ſignifie 
X a joining together, accordingly & 
is uſed to join Sentences, and th - 
Parts of them to each other; then,. 
by ſhewing the Relation and Deper 
dence which the ſeveral Parts of Di 
courſe have on each other. 


T 
et | 
nak 
iche 


The moſt common joining-Worl 
with their Nature and Uſe, may i o 
ſeen in the following Examples ey 
ſome of them. * 
And, neither, for, than. 
Thine own friend and thy fatheſ I 


=—_ 


friend forſake not, neicher go inf v. 


Of Conjunfions. 33 
ally brother's houſe in the day of ad- 
—Serfity: For better is a neighbour 
lat is near, than a brother that is 
ir off. - 

, Tet, and. | | 
8, There is that maketh himſelf rich, 
et hath nothing; and there is that 


naketh himſelf poor, yet hath great 
hes, | 


5 So. 

ie Where no fuel is the fire goeth out; 
# where there is no tale-bearer ſtrife 
ir aſeth. 
pet ut. | | 
Dil It is an honour to a man to ceaſe 
om ſtrife; but every fool will be 
edling. 

ore Becauſe. | 
Io are better than one; becauſe 
es rey have a good reward for their 
abour. | 

1 TI 
the This alſo is vanity ; yea it is a fore 


vel. 
1 G 2 Therefore. 


PRs 
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* Of Comjundijons. 


5 Therefore. 
Wiſdom is the principal thing} 
therefore get wiſdom. T. 
Nevertheleſs, o tt 


There are many devices in a man 
heart; nevertheleſs the counſel of t} 
Lord ſhall ſtand. 

Except, unleſs, | 

For they ſleep not, except they ha 
done miſchief ; and their ſleep is table; 
away, unleſt they cauſe ſome to fa 

Let. 
| Reprove not a ſcorner, left he haf. 


thee. 
Till, or Until. | 
— As a fool to the correction 
the ſtocks, 70 (or until) a dart fri 
through his liver. 


When. © 
—— She ſhall bring thee to honouff I. 
zoben thou doſt embrace her. et 
Alfo. 's | 


But ye have ſet at naught altnff N 
counſel: I alſo will laugh at you! \ 
calamity. 5 N. 


_ Conjundlions. $5 


* Nar. 


Turn not to the right hand, nor 
o the left. 


Wherefore. 


— WWherefore I pray thee hear my 
0 ech. 


an 
ti 


Moreover, 
| — NOW Moreover I bear them record 
5 1 | How-much-more. 


The ſacrifice of the wicked is an 
b>mination ; how- much-more when he 
ringeth it with an evil mind. 


* | Mruchleſs, 


Delight is not ſeemly for a fool; 
bet for a ſervant to rule over 
tinces. 


ha 


Rather. 


no Let a bear robbed of her whelps 
eet a man, rather thin a fool in 
ls folly. 


I No CotijunRibnd are of ſuch gene- 
* ll uſe as and, alſo, or, nor, neither, 


© 2  whiza 


8 Of Comjunction. 
which are not only uſed like oth 
in the beginning of a new clauſk 
ſentence, or member of a ſentence i. 
connect it with what went before i} 
but they frequently join two or mog- Cc 
ſentences together under one and t. th 
ſame Affirmation, as Marlborough anf, ** 
Eugene did beat the French : Wherf« of 
we may obſerve that the ConjunQiogſ® of 
and, by coupling the ſubje&s conf, 
pounds rhe affirmation, which is I Ane 
much to the purpoſe as it would Hdd. 
to ſay, Marborough did beat th}, *! 
French, and Eugene did beat ti. 5 
French: Thus who ſhalf ſeperatff* p 
vs, Oc. ſhall tribulation, or diſtrel” » 


or famine, or nakedneſs, or peril, 
ſword. Gs. Rom. viii. 35. l « I 


ON * 


I have rather choſen to give the foregoir 
examples of Conjunctions in general, than to ic 
low the common method of ſorting them in 
ſeveral denominations, of Conjunctions cop 
tive, disjunctive, comparative, conditional, d 
minutive, with many others for as the uſe of 


of them is to join ſentences, or the pants of the 


p each other; ſo to call ſome Copulatives and 
tber Disjunctives, as it does not ſeem 

confiftent with ſenſe, ſo there can be no 
Fadvantage in multiplying of unneceſſary terms. 
Mr. GREENWOOD. ſays, pag. 82. 
Conjunctions and Prepoſitions are as it were 
the Nerves and Ligaments of all Diſcourſe ; 
and we cannot attain to a right knowledge in 
* any language, without a good underſtanding 
* of theſe two parts of Speech : The other parts 
of Speech are Materials prepared for the Build- 
on we, but theſe are the Mortar and Lime 
I which are to cement and join thoſe together.” 
5 YAnd farther ſpeaking of them as Particles he 
adds from the great Mr. LOCK, * It is in the 
right uſe of theſe, that the clearneſs and beau- 
ty of a good ſtile more particularly conſiſts, 


* for to think well a man muſt obſerve the De- 
«K 


pendance of his thoughts and reaſonings one 
© upon another: And to expreſs well ſuch me- 
* thodical and rational thoughts, he muſt have 
“ words to ſhew what Connection, Reſtriction, 
* Diſtintion, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, c. he 
gives to each reſpective part of his diſcourſe.” 


Mr. LEVIS pag. 18. ſays, If we take 

IJ away Conjunctions from Sentences, and Pre- 

> pofitions from Words in a Sentence, both Pe- 

* riods and Sentences will be like a parcel of 

* ſtones, tumbled on a heap, that make no 
© ſtruQture,” | | 

G 4 O F 
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INTERJECTION, 


EXCLAMATION, 


T3 E Inter ection in an imperfed 
Word, or 7500 according to its 
name thrown in between others, tod 
expreſs ſome Paſſion of the Mind, 286 N 
Joy, Sorrow, Fear, Diſdain, Hope, Cc. , 
occa ſioned by ſome ſurpriſing Confide 


ration, 


Interjeclions are queſtioned by ſame, whethet 
they are to be accounted parts of Speech, becauſe 
they fignify ſudden Motions, or xpreſſions of 
the paſſions of the ſoul, and are rather Sounds 
than Words, like thoſe of beaſts, which have no 
Janguage that we know of, yet have certain 
noiſes or ſounds, to expreſs their wants and 
affections, In ſome languages they are 2 
c 


Of the Interjefion. 8g 
tion, or ſome ſudden Pain, or Occur+ 
enee of being, action, or ſuffering ; as 
Ie Calling, as bem, bo, ſo bo. 
Wonder, as beigh. 
Deſpiſing, as piſb, tuſb. 
Laughing, as ba ha he. 
Sorrow, as ob! ab! 
Love and Pity, as ales, well a day 
N Diſdain, as fob. 
Taking notice, as lo, bebold. 


OS > 
to d Adverbs, and feveral modern Grammariang 
ag e of that mind; but as the ingenious and 
> Mev. Mr. STME S very well obſerves, & fince_ 
6. there are Paſſions, and theſe muſt be repre- 
le-F ſented in diſcourſe, the Interjection has as 
good a foundation in nature, and is as neceſ- 
MN, fary in conſtruftion as the beſt of them.” 

Wee GREENWOOD's Grnamman, 
het d. Edition.) hrs of > 
11 Ki Interjections are Virtual Sentences, where 
; of che Nominative Caſe and Verb are concealed 
nde under an undigeſted · word, contracted for 
1 brevity ſake; as alas! that is, it is a miſe- 
tam rable condition: Becauſe being under a paſſi- 
and on or preſſure, we have not lea ſure to expreſs 
unt- our ſelves at large. (See ZEWITS's Ga am- 
ed Nan ag. 53.5 | 


FRET. 
nne. 


SENTENCE N 
A Sentence is a Propoſition, where 


Subject, or Agent. 


with a Conjunction betwixt the 


! 


ome 
red: 
tr 
ore 
12. 


O F hy 
Her 


I 
Cor 


in ſomething is affirmed of t 


Sentences are either ſimple, 36. 
compounded. the 
A Simple Sentence is made of on | 


Subject or Nominative Caſe, and on Go 


Affirmation, and an Affirmation fi Ge. 
nifying Action hath uſually a Nam S- 
following it, which is the Object g 


Action, or the thing into which ii ve 


Action paſſes, called the Accuſativter 
Caſe, as God made the World. j0) 


Sentences are Compounded, I fec 
J. When two Nominative Caſs 


Coll WI 


The Syntax. 91 
ome before the Affirmation, which 
vrcdicates ſomething that holds equal- 
true of each of them, and are there- 
Wore capable of being formed into two 
liſtinet Propoſitions, as Pſal. Ixxxix. 
12. Tabor and Hermon ſhall rejoyce in 
hy name; which is the ſame as to ſay, 
Tabor ſhall rejoice in thy name, and 
Hermon ſhall rejoyce in thy name. 


ere II. When two Affitmations with a 
micon junction betwixt them, come after 
one Nominative Caſe, as Pſal. Ixxvili. 
56. Yet they tempted and provoked 
the moſt high God ; which is the ſame. 
gas to ſay, they tempted the moſt high 
God, and they provoked the moſt bigh 
God, (See Suppreſſion under Fig: 
am Syntax.) | 

III. When the Nominative Caſe, 
us Verb, or any other words of a Sen- 
_ tence are omitted, and a Conjunction 
joyns them to the foregoing or ſub- 
I ſequent Sentence; as Prov. xxi. 14. 
A gift in ſecret pacifieth anger: and 
hea reward in the boſom, — ftron 


one} wrath. (Sec Suppreſſion. ) IV. 


92 The Syntay. 4 
IV. A Relative coming after a Sen y 
tence ; brings forward the Antece /I N 
dent with which it agrees to the 8 
place where it ſtands, connects the ter 
 {enſe, and compounds the ſentence; af 
there is a ſore evil, that I have ſeen 
under the ſun. 


V. An Infinitive Verb following Mar 
another Sentence, * couples and Acc 
compounds it with the former, as IIpoſi 
go to London, to buy Goods. mne 


When the ſenſe of a Propoſition 
is not compleated by one Nomins- 
tive Caſe, one, two, or three Sentences 

+ of an inferior nature are added to ex: Ver 
plain or compleat it : And the whole 
being called a Period, or complex; No 
Sentence; theſe parts are called fo, 
many Members of it. 9 
3 | The 


* « Sometimes ſor ſhortneſs ſake the Verb || | 
a in the ſecond Propoſition is uſed in the Infi: 
« nitive Mood; and it is one of the greateſt 
© uſes of the Infinitive to couple two Propofi A 
« tions in that manner. Ax r or SPEAKING 


by Medlicurs du Pert Royal, Engliſh. pag. 39. || © 


The Syntax, 93 
The natural or grammatical Order 
"$f Words in Sentences, is, firſt the 
e Nominative Caſe, which is the Agent 
2 þ Subject of Diſcourſe, but if it be 
bel zttended with an Adjective it is uſual 
to put that before it; to put the Af- 
firmation after the Nominarive Caſe, 
then the Adverb, which ſhews the 


en 


ng Manner of the Verb; and laſtly the 


nd Accuſative and other Caſes, with Pre- 
[Ypoſitions ; and in a continued Sentence 
the Conjunction is frequently neceſſary 

to tack the Parts of it to each other. 


Wen the Words of a Sentence are 
not placed in the natural Order, or 
when ſeveral Names come before the 
e Verb, the Anſwer to the Queſtion 
ebe? or what ? ſhews the Subject or 
- INominative Cale; and the Anſwer to 


ſo the 2 whom? or what ? the 
be Object or Accuſative Cafe. The 


þ | The Vocative Caſe cometh before the Sen- 
g. tence but doth not belong to the Conſtruction 
ft Jof it: For as Mr. LEVIS expreſſes it. Voca- 
G. tive Caſes are extra- ſentential Phraſes, and Pre- 


6 parations to ſomerhing which ſhall be & ogy 


0. "to which that which follows doth 


ate, 


— __ — 


3 
_" * 
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94 The Yntax. | 
The regular joyning of prope: 7 


tl 
m 


Words in Sentences is called Syntax 
which conſiſts principally of two Part 


J. Concord, or Agreement. 
II. Government. 


There are two Concords. fith 


1. Betwixt the Nominative Caſqgome 
and the Affirmation. F tl 


2. Betwixt the Name and the Qua nd 
lity uſually called the Subſtantiwq at 
and the AdjeQive. * ite 


FRET : „ ame 
1. Betwixt the Subject which i tt 
the Nominative Caſe and the Afﬀirſhxar 
mation; for as theſe two ee or 7 
ſpeech are neceſſary in every ſentenceſpau 
and there can be no Affirmation butſle ; 
of ſome Subject, expreſſed or undewpxp! 
ſtood, nor any Subject without an Afqoin 
firmation, expreſſed or underſtood ſoft! 
gl . loſſte ] 
Modern Grammarians put the Relative and) 
the Antecedent, which the common Grammatiem 
calls a third Concord, under the ſecond, the Re. ite 
lative agreeing with its Antecedent like Aduec. 
tives with Subſtantives. 


The Syntax. 93 
> they always agree together in 
Number and Perſon ; that is, if the 
lame is of the firſt, ſecond, or third 
erſon, ſo muſt the Affirmation; or if 
at be of the ſingular or plural Num- 
er, the other mult be ſo too. 
If two or more Names with, or 
jithout Prepoſitions between them 
come before the Affirmation, the firſt 
them is uſually the Subject Name; 
1nd the other being added to explain 
Inhat principal Name, are called appo- 
Ie Names; that is, they have the 
Time accidents, and the ſame relation 
ſo the Affirmation as that hath ; as for 
example, in the words Paul an 4poſile 
of Feſtus Chriſt ;, where it is plain that 
ceſfaul is the Subject, and the word Apoſe 
butFl: an appoſite Name, and added to 
leyExplain it; for according to the fore - 
AlSving Rule, if we ask who was an A- 
od poſtle of Feſus Chriſt? the anſwer will 
Ne Paul; tho' in ſuch ſentences we 
andfÞay uſually add the ſubſtantive Verb 


en to the Subject, and then the a 


djec ite Names, or moſt of them wall bee 


come 


96 The Syntax. 
come the Objects of Affirmation, as inf 
the foregoing ſentence, if we ask the 
queſtion, who was Paul an Apoſile of? 
the anſwet is of Feſus Chriſt. 
Sometimes the [nfivitive Verb is the 
Subject, as fo obey is better than ſacri 
fice : And ſometimes a part, or a whole 
Sentence; as to riſe betimes in the mori 
ing is the wholeſomeſt thing in the 
world. And when the Relative com 
eth before the Verb, it is the Ne 
minative Caſe to it; as our Fathet hah 
art in Heaven; or what evet will 
directly and fully anſwer to the quely 
tion who? or what £ on the Verb, i: 
the Subject or Nominative Caſe. 

A Name fignifying Number ma 
have the Affirmation ſingular or plural 
as a Mob is untuly, a Muktitude 47 
troubleſome. 5 
But in compound Sentences when 
two or more Subject Names with a Con 
junctton between them, or before ti 
laft of them come before the Aftirma 
rion, as the Affirmation is then of mor 
than one it mult be of the plural * 

| r 


* 


The Syntax. 
her; becauſe two or more fingle Names 
te equivalent to one Plural, as I and 
hom4s are two; ſo thou, Richard, 
nd William are three. Where it 
yould be falſe Concord to ſay, I and 
thomas ig two; or thou, Richard and 
oleilliam it three. 
The Repreſentative or Perſonal Pro- 
dun is frequently put for the Name, 
ecauſe it expreſſeth the Accidents of 
he Name better than the Name it ſelf; 
W 1 write, thou readeſt; for tho' my 
Sr your Name would (ignify Number, 
et they could not ſignify the firſt and 
Fecond Perſon, without their Repreſen- 
tives J and thou, becauſe both out 
malames would otherwiſe be of the third 
uralFYerſon. | 
: ir} The Relative coming immediately 
xfore the Verb is the Nominative 
herWaſe to it. 


Conf The ſecond Concord is between the | 
e (Fame and the Quality, commonly call- ll. 
uma the Subſtantive and the Adjective; 
morevr as there can be no Quality, with- i 
Nuuot a Name of which it is the Quality; | | 
ber = ſo 
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fo it always agrees with the Name it 
Number and Perſon ; as ane Man, tu 
Men; this Book, theſe Boos; that Horſq 
theſe Horſes; every Boy, all the Boys 
many Men. 

The Relative, like other Adjective 
agreeth with its Antecedent in Num 
ber and Perſon. 

Except Adjective Properties, com 
monly called * Poſſeſſives, which ca 
not always agree with the Name; 
my Books, thy Horſes, his Houſes, 
Priend, their Charity. Tl 


Common Qualities having no fignification 
Perſon, they cannot diſagree with the Name! 
that reſpect, and moſt of them being the fa 
in both Numbers they cannot diſagree in Nur 
ber; yet there being ſeveral that vary whe 
they fignify Number, (as above) this Conco 
cannot be omitted. 

* Mr. LANE in his Kzy ro TH 
Aar or LETTERS, ſays, that the Fo 


ſeſſive Adjective is nothing elſe but a Subſtaſy; 


tive of the Genitive Caſe, under the form of 
Adjective, and may in good ſenſe be the Gen 
tive Caſe of its Primitive, made by the Pre} 
fition of, my fignifying of me; thy, I 
our, of us, Oc. | 

One is ſometimes made the Plural Num! 
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nl The Quality is uſually put before 
wi] the Name, as a good Book, a bad Boy; 
but ſometimes is put not only after the 
„Name, but after the Affirmation too, 

eſpecially after am, as Favour is de- 
veg ceit ful, Beauty is vain, 
my After the Verb and its Attendant the 

Adverb, if any, we put the Name 
dan which is the Object of Affirmation, 
af which having no Variation to diſtin- 
 Moviſh it from the Subject, is ſometimes 
difficult to be known, eſpecially if the 
Words are not in their natural Order, 
but the Queſtion whom 2 or what ? 
FE made on rhe Verb points it cur, as [ 
love Books, what do you love? 


II. Government, which accounts for 
placing of words out of the natural Or- 
der, occaſioned by particular ways of 
ſpeaking, or to expreſs the relations, or 
Innfſuence words have on each other. 
Some particular ways of ſpeaking 
H 2 require 


by adding s to it, as PR Ov. vii. 7. And behold 
cum among the fimple Ones, Sc. tho' it has here 
ke fienificaticn of a Name. 
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require the Nominative Caſe to be put 


after the Verb, as 

1. Commanding, praying, deſiring; 
as fear thou the Lord; deſtroy thou 
them, O Lord. | 

2. In asking a Queſtion, as why 
ſtandeſt thou afar off? whither goeſt 
thou ? | 


But if a Helper is uſed with the Verb, 
that only 1s put before the Nominative 


Caſe, as why doſt thou ſtand ? ſhall 
n 
3. When tbere comes in the beginn 


ing of a Sentence, the Nominative Cafe 


is put after the Verb; as there was: 


Man in the Land of UZz, whoſe name 


was Fob. 

4. When then, thus, this, therefore 
or ſuch like Words come before tht 
Verb; as then anſwered Peter, thu: 
ſaith che Lord, this did not Abraham 

5. When the Helper let comes be 
fore the Verb, it requires an Accul; 


tive of the Pronoun to come betwix 


that and the Verb; as let chem be pu 
to ſhame; let them be as Chaff befor 
the Wind. 


6. Some 
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6. Sometimes the Accuſative of the 

Relative who comes before the Verb; 
55 as whom having not ſeen. 
" The Subſtantive Verb am uſually 
. requires a Nominative Caſe after it, as 
a well as before it, the reaſon of which 
elt js, the Subject and Predicate (as the 
Accuſative Caſe is called) are identified, 
that is, they relate to the ſame thing; 
as he is a good Man. 

When two Names come together if 
they ſignify the ſame thing, they are 
Jof the ſame Caſe, which is called Ap- 

J poſition; as George the King; but if 
They ſignify different things the firlt of 
I them is the Genitive Caſe, and has s 
with an Apoſtrophe added to it, as 
Englands King, or being put laſt has 
/ before it, as the King of England. 

As the Times of Athrmations (ex- 
cept rhe preſent) are governed by 
Helpers, ſo the Caſes of Names (ex- 
cept the Nominative and àccuſative) 
are governed by Prepoſitions, 


Oe Simplicity and clearnels depend 
„mel mach on the natural order, and what- 


H3 ever 
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ever interrupts that, ſo far perplexes 
our diſcourſs ; yet ſometimes we are 
obliged to tranſgreſs, to avoid the con- 
currence of certain rough words, which 
will not admit of conjunction, and ano- 
ther diſpoſition frequently renders them 


harmonious. Or when we have ſome. 


thing to ſay in a Paſſion, or in a ſhort, or 
other particular way of ſpeaking it is 
frequently neceſſary : But this belongs 
to that Part of Syntax called Figurative, 
THHHAUSHNAMAD 
Of FIGURATIVE SYNTAX 


Igurative Syntax accounts for any 


1 Digreſſion from the ordinary Rules, 


by Changing or Tranſpoſing the natu- 
ral order of words, or for ſome O miſſi- 
on or Redundancy in thein. 

Of the Change of the natural order 
of words as far as it comes under Rule 
ſee Government. Sometimes 

The general Name of this Figure is Znalage, 


whereby not only the natural order of words is 
changed, but one part of ues put for another, 
a 


one caſe for another, one number for the 
other, every one according to a diſtin Figure. 
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-Sometimes the Nominative. Caſe is 
put after the Verb to promote a ſmooth- 
er ſound; as bleſſed is the Man that 
walketh not in the Counſel of the 

Ungodly. 
em] Or for giving a greater Emphaſis to 

# what is ſaid, as O how love I thy Law, 
inſtead of, O how I love thy Law; 
Pſal. xix. 10. More to be deſited are 
they than Gold, G. inſtead of, They 
are more to be deſired than Gold; and 
Pſal. xx. 26. Now. know I that the 
201 Lord ſaveth his anointed, inſtead of, 
X. Now I know, Ge. 

Or when we are in haſte to expreſs 
ny the Object of Predication, uſually call- 
es, ed the Accuſative Caſe, we put that 
tu - firſt, as Great Peace have they that 
ſſ-J love thy Law; inſtead of, they have 

great Peace who love thy Law; fo 
Jer Pſal. Ixxxviii. 18. Lover and Friend 
ef thou haſt put far from me, inſtead of, 
es Thou haſt put Lover and Friend far 
ge, from mes. | 
$ 1 Sometimes the Name or Names of 
+. Perſons we addreſs our {elves to, and 
Ie, | H 4 ot her 
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other words of addreſs which are called 


fore it; as Pſal. xlix. 1. Hear this, al 


Se 
Vocative Caſes, come in the middle orfffor 2 
end of a Sentence, tho' they are no Nan 
part of it, and more properly come be- Ilove 


80 


ye People: Give ear all ye Inbabitanti las P 
of the World ;, inſtead of, All ye People Wie 


hear this; al ye Inhabitants of the 
World give ear; the words all ye In 
babitants of the World being reckoned 
one Vocative Caſe. 

Sometimes we put the Accuſative 
Caſe before the Verb and the Nomina- 
tive after it, as bim that is weak in the 
Faith, receive ye; inſtead of, receive ye 
bim that (or who) is weak in the Faith. 

And ſometimes we put one Time 
for another; as Jobn vi. 19. When 


they had rowed about five and twenty, | 


or thirty Furlongs they ſee Jeſus, in- 
ſtead of they ſaw Jeſus. 

One Perſon for another; as thou 
art be, or thou art the Man. 

One Number for another; as Fo: 
vi. 3I. —— both Man and Woman, in- 
ftead of Men and Women. : 

EI Sometimes 


8 
vert 
{pea 

1 
int 
are 


d 
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Sometimes we put one part of ſpeech 


ot for another; as a Repreſentative for a 
Name, which is very frequent; as [ 
e- love them who love me. 

1 


Sometimes a Name for a Quality 
28 Prov. Xii. 3. But the Counſels of the 
Wicked are deceit, inſtead of deceitful. 


Sometimes an Adjective for an Ad- 
verb; as Prov. xxvi. 25. when he 
ſpeakerh fair believe him not. 


Note, whenever a Prepoſition comes 
in the beginning of a ſentence, the words 
are not in the natural order, as In the 
beginning God created che Heavens and 
the Earth; inſtead of, God created the 
Heavens and the Earth in the beginn- 


ing. OF 
« Exchanging the ſeveral parts of ſpeech, and 


their accidents one for another, to people of 
« weak capacities renders the diſcourſe perplext, 
„and difficult, but to thoſe who have heads 
« rightly turned to polite literature, gives high 
« . by the charming variety of Ideas, 
* and beautiful Allufions, and new Relations, 
* which ariſe from ſuch Exchanges properly 
* and judiciouſly made.” #BLACKWALL's 
SACRED CLASSICS 
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OMISSION or SUPPRESSION 


O Miſſion, or Suppreſfion, uſual 
called Elligſic, is the leaving out 
certain words in a ſentence for brevity 
or {moothneſs, which yet are undet 
ſtood, and neceſſary to a full ant 
grammatical Conſtruction. 

All the parts of ſpeech are one tim 
or other omitted: And we can hardh 
find a Paragraph in the Bible, or it 
any modern Author, where we hav: 
not an Inſtance of it. 

In general, whenever a Name, or : 


ny other word in a ſentence is mentif 


oned, and requires to be repeated, if thi 
ſaid Word can be clearly underſtood 
without being expreſſed it is ufuall 
omitted, _ 
Particularly, in compound ſentences 
where the ſame Name is the Nomina 


tive Caſe to ſeveral Affitmations, when 


it is once mentioned it is afterward; 
uſually omitted; as Fob i. 20. Ther 
Job aroſe, and—rent his Mantle, and 
ſhaved his Head, and — fell down on 
| . th 


# | 


Sin C 


ob 
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Mthe ground, and — worſhipped; which 
jj" Conſtruction is, I hen Job aroſe, and 
ou (or be) rent his Mantle, and be 
iebaved his Head, and be fell down up- 
4 on the Ground, and be worſhipped : So 
ini} ſale xvii. 2. The Lord is my Rock, 
Jand — my Fortreſs, and--my Deliverer, 
in my Strength, Ge. where both the 
| al Nominative Caſe and the Verb are 
omitted: So Pſal. cvii. 3. And gathered 
them out of the Lands, — from the 
Eaſt, and — from the Weſt, — from 
the North, and — from the South. 


When the ſecond Perſon of the Re- 
th{preſentative is the Nominative Caſe to 
Ache Verb, it is uſually omitted; as 
give thy Judgments to the King; in- 
ſtead of give thou thy Judgments, &. 


Sometimes both the NominativeCaſe 
and the Verb are omitted, and the Ad- 
jective only expreſſed, as in Pſal. xx. 7. 
_ Some truſt in Chariots, and ſome — in 
Horſes; inſtead of ſome Men truſt, &c. 

Sometimes the Ablative Caſe is 
omitted; as Pſal. xxii. 4. They truſted, 


— dan 


dave 
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— and thou didft deliver them; inftealſ g 
of, They truſted in thee, G-. WV 
And ſometimes, a whole ſentence*** 
and the greateſt part of another 1 1 
owitted z as Matt. xviii. 22. I ſay no « 
unto thee until ſeven times, but 
until ſeventy times ſeven; where ve 
that thou ſhalt forgive him is omitted” © 
in the firſt clauſe, and I ſay unto thee. * 
thou ſhalt forgive him, in the latter. wm 
Sometimes the Name, Affirmation, 
and Quality are omitted; as in Prov. 8, oy 
19. My Fruit is better than Gold, yea. 575 
than fine Gold: And my Revenue J“. 
than choice Silver; in the latter off 
which, only the Affirmation and the. 
Adjective are omitted. 80 
Sometimes the Nominative Caſe and be 
the Helper to the Verb are omitted 35, 
as in Pſal. xxvi. 7. That I may publilbÞ” 
with the Voice of Thankſgiving, and 55 
— tell of all thy wondrous works; ]“ 
inſtead of, that I may tell, G . 
Sometimes the Conjunction is omitt- 
ed; as Gen. xii. 18. Why didſt thou 
not tell me ſbe was thy Mife; for that © 
the was thy Wife. Some: 
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Sometimes the Nouns both before 
A and after the Verb are omitted, as Gen 
xxxii. 17. And whoſe — are theſe be- 
ore ? where the word Cattle is omitt- 
ed See Pſal. 113. 6. | 
Sometimes the whole ſentence ex- 
erlebt the Conjunction and Infinitive 
* Verb are omitted; as I am not come 


%%% defiroy, but — to fulfil : See alſo 
Eccl, vii. 25. 


ce 


not 
"ut 


* | And the whole ſentence except the 


* Conjunction and Ablative Caſe; as 
8 Pal. cxiii. 6. V bo bumbleth himſelf to 
bebold the Things that are in Heaven, 
* and — on Earth. : 

ing queſtion is omitted, except the Nomi- 
pu” native Caſe and Helper; as in the Of- 
fice of Matrimony, Wilt thou bave this 
Woman to be thy wedded Wife? the 
anſwer is, 1 will, inſtead of I will haue 


8 this Woman to be my wedded Wife. 
IS | 
And 


« Fllipſis often makes the Language ſtro 
Bou and 40 and pleaſes an intelli — Reader, 


bat © by leaving ſomething for him to fill up; f and 
me: giving 


Sometimes the whole Anſwer to the 
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And ſometimes the whole anſwer ip"? 
omitted except the Adverb which eu“ 
preſſeth conſent or denial; as wilt thouf * 
do ſuch a thing? to which we uſuallyf"s 

only ſay yes, or no; which is the ſame 1. b 
as to fay, I will, or will not do thaſthe 


* Ide 


ſis t. 
o th 
wit, 
me, 
teu 
(hal 


Of REDUNDANCY. 


R Edundancy uſually called Pleo 
EYE naſm, is a making uſe of more 
Words than are ſtrictly neceſſary ti 
make up the grammatical ſenſe. 

are 


Theſe Redundant Words are, x 
fe 


1. Words of Addreſs uſually called 
Vocative Cafes, which are very fie.“ 
| quent in the boly Scriptures, eſpeciall 4 
| in the Pſalms; as O Lord my God, init! 

thee do | put my truſt: G my Sone 
thou haſt ſaid unto the Lord, ec. the 
| clap your Hands all ye People Give“. 


Unte ©, 
giving him room to exerciſe his own Though *"s 
and Sagacity.” BLACKWALL's $4 
cnxzD CLASSICS, Firſt Vol. 


| 
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Anto the Lord, O ye Mighty, & c. Pſal. 
I riv. 7. Lift up your Heads, O ye 
Paret; and be ye lift up, ye everlaſt- 
It ing Doors 80 Sir, Madam. Theſe 
melo not come into Conſtruction. See 
4 the Vocative Caſe. 

2. Some ſmall explanatory Words; 
added to give a greater force or empha- 
ſis to what is ſaid, ſuch as bebold, lo, 

o that, that is, ſo then, inſtead of, to 
wit, in general, for Example: As for 
"me, I ſhall behold thy Face in Righ- 
teouſneſs: As for you, your Carcaſſes 
ſhall fall, c. As for Man, his Days 
are as Graſs : Pal. xvii. 4. Concerning 
leafibe Works of Men, | have kept, &c. 
reo when we would expreſs the Certain- 
luty of a thing in Queſtion, we ſay I did 
nit my ſelf I ſaw it with my own Eyes: 
„s Pſal. 89. 11. As for the World and 
the fulneſs thereof ; and 12. The North 
vel and the South. =, ” 
3. A Title or general Head of Diſ- 
courſe; 1 Cor. 12. 1. Now concern- 
ou ing ſpiritual Gifts b 
A Words which are included in a 
Parentheſis 
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Parentheſis, for as the ſenſe is per fed 
without them; ſo is the conftruction 
as Rom. 7. 18. For I know that in me 
(that is in my Fleſh) dwelleth nol 
good thing. 
5. Repetitions of the ſame work 
or words to the ſame ſenſe, Iſai. 51. 1; ** 
Awake, awake, put on thy ſtrength] « uf 
O Zion, Judg. 5. — Until that II ar 
Deborah aroſe, that I aroſe a Mothetfl, f 
in Iſrael. — I even I will ſing unte. b. 
the Lord. — Awake, awake Deborah] q. 
awake, awake, utter a ſong. 30._Toff,. 
Siſera a prey of divers colours, a pre 
Of divers Colours of needle-work, of 
divers Colours of nen werk on both nan 
ſides, Ge. 
6. Exclamations „ or Interje&ions whi 
which being Virtual Sentences in them- In 
ſelves, have no Conſtruction with theſ»h« 
other wards of a ſentence, as Rev. 15 Fi 
16. Alas! alas! that City. 4 


'S tra\ 


7. The but 


Ibe Pleonaſn, (as uſed b y thoſe noble knc 
« Authors the-C Claflics) is ſo fark rom obſcuring pre 
or flattening the Diſcourſe, that it wake 1 tha 

« Senle 
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7. The concluding Word of Con- 
verſation, or an Epiſtle, as adieu, fare- 
J weil, amen; which are virtual Sen- 
tences. I In 


| 
E a Senſe intelligible and clear; and heightens 
iN © tbe emphaſis of the Expreſſion: It impreſſes 
i |< deep Ideas in the Mind and is of peculiar 
h“ uſe to raiſe the Value and Majeſty of great 
t“ and lofty ſubjefts. The Repetition of the 
erll* {ame ſenſe, varied by different words, is not 
only according to the cuſtom of the Hebrews; 
but nature in many inſtances directs and re- 
ih, quires repetitions; and they are frequent in all 
Tol“ Languages.” BLACKW ALL's SAcRED 
CLASSICS. Vol. I. 


[ hare been the larger in the examples of Fi- 
gurative Syntax, becauſe moſt of our Gramma- 
nans have repreſented the Engliſh as a Tongue 
wherein the words ſtand in the Narural Order, 
which others tak ing for fact, without enquiring 
into the truth of the aſſertion, have reflected 
on it as barbarous and ungrammarical ; . 
whom are ſome that we might have expecte 
better from; but this is eaſy to be accounted 
for, ſeeing they act herein like Gentlemen that 
travel to ſee other Countries, while they have 
but a ſlender acquaintance with their own; and 
believe it will eafily be granted by thoſe that 
© know any thing of the matter, that the caſe is 
pretty much the ſame, and that we have many 
Y that are allowed to have far greater skill in mor 

| w 4c 
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which are called the learned Languages, than 
in their mother Tongue; which as they never 
earnt to any purpoſe in Youth, ſo they never 
thought it worth their while afterwards to be at 
any pains about it: But thoſe that have ſtudied 
it, give another account of it. I ſhall inſert the 


words of one, among many others, under the 
following obſervation. 


Having in the Notes on ſome of the Parts of 
Speech obſerved, that the Engliſh Tongue is 
happy in its freedom from ſuch a multitude of 
Rules that make the Latin and Greek burthen- 
ſome, we may here make the ſame obſervation 
as to Conſtruction, for though Concord is allow- 
ed to be pretty near the ſame in all Languages; 
yet, as every one has its Idiom or way of ſpeak- 
ing peculiar to itſelf, Government muſt be vari- 
ous: We have abundance of Rules in the Latin 
Syntax; Mr. LEVIS ſays, they are eight 
feore, and f 4 we divide them into branches the 
are fifteen ſcore ; whereas ours are comparatively 
few. That Author ſays farther, © By our own 
* 7 1 we may meaſure any other, and dif- 
«© tinctly know what Grammar any Tongue hath 
« for neceſſity to make it intelligible, and what 
« for ornament 5 — that it is the moſt regular 
Tongue, and determined in the Grammar of 
« it, by the feweſt Rules of any other, —and 

whatever Tongue hath leſs Grammar than the 
« Engliſh is not intelligible, and whatever 
Tongue hath more, it is ſuperfluous.” 


of 


A 


— 
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Of WORDS. 


N order to an underſtanding of the 

Engliſh Tongue, it is neceſſary that 
we be acquainted with the Etymology 
or Derivation of Words, with the ſe- 
veral Forms and Variations they paſs 
under, as f ſimple, or compounded, 
and the ſeveral turns given to the 
ſenſe by ſuch alterations. 

1. As to the Change made by Com- 
poſition of Words, the Derivation and 
Senſe is uſually plain, as in the fol- 
lowing examples. 


Godhead kimſef Manſlaughter 
Godfather Husbandman Innbolder 
Handmaid ſelf-love Houtckeeper 


Houſeholder joyful into 
Freeholder overcome = 
12 2. The 


+ See ENer isn SPELLING-Book. 
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2. The Etymology or how one word 
or part of ſpeech is derived from ano- 
ther, we may ſee in the few following 
examples; ſome in four of the parts 


Names. Qualities. 


Lovz, er, ing, will 1 
loved, Jovelineſs. Lovely, en, 


COMMAND, er, ns Commanding, ed. 
mandment. - 


PROMISE, er. Promiſed, ing. 
Honovus, + Honourable, ed. 
'ComrorT, er. Comfortable, ed, ing. 
Contempt. Contemptible, ruous. 
Condemnation, er b. ings 5 
eh condemnatory. 
Kins, dom.  Kingly. 
Wiſdom, Wiſard. WISE. 
ConscIENCE, Conſci- F Conſcious, con- 
ouſneſs 5 ſcionable. | 
Goodneſs. Goon, goodly. 
Happyneſs. HAP. 
Ac r, Action, Acti pe- 


neſs, Actiuity. 7 Active 
Affirma- 


Note. I have put that which I take to be the 


Original Word in Engliſh, in capital Letters, 


whereby 


t 


c. 


C 


C 
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of ſpeech, others in two or three of 
+ | them; that which is ſuppoſed to be the 
> | original Engliſh Word being in Capi- 
tals or great Letters. 
Affirmations. Adverbs. 
d. 


Lowe, ed, edſt, eth, ; ng. Lovingly. 
Command, ed, edſt, eth, in. 


Promiſe, ed, edſt, eth, ing 
g. | Honour, ed, edſt, eth, ing. Honourably. 
| Comfort, ed, edſt, eth, ing. Comfortably. 
5 Cox r EMN, ed, edſt, eth, ing. Contemptuouſſy. 


Cox DEMx, ed, edſt, eth, ing 


„„ 


— — — — a” — 5 Conſcientiouſty. 


— — — — — — - — — WG. 8 — — — 


-...- - +. <-»..-.. age 


a- || 49, ed, edſt, eft, eth, ing. Actively. 
he | | L 3 4 Prepo- 
whereby the Reader will ſee that it is not al- 


ways the ſame part of Speech, but is either a a 
Name 
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3. Prepoſitions and Terminations 
uled in the Compoſition of words, 
give a different turn to the primi- 
tive meaning, and ſometunes add a 
ſtronger, or a quite contrary ſenſe. 


Some Prepoſitions give a flronger 
ſenſe, as in the following examples, 


In En Im Con 
intruſt engrave improve concord 
involve entice impower convert 
inſure entruſt impreſs conclude 


Com Up Ad Per 
compound upbold advance perform 
compoſe wupbraid adviſe permit 
command upſtart admit perchance 


In and im, with ſome other Pre- 
poſitions give a contrary turn to the 
meaning of the word, As 

n R a ; . In 


Name, Quality, or Affirmation. And I farther 
add, that the Maſter will find it for the Advan- 
tage of the Scholar to make him ſometimes run 
the word through all the variations it is capable, 
of, and to tell im what part of ſpeech it is in 
each variation. 


hy Pry Py ig my CY C0 n 
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In Un 
incurable e ble unmindſul 
inſoluent improve unfair 


incapable improper unapt 


Dis Mis With 
diſtruſt miſpend it h- hold 
diſhonour miſtruſt withſtand 
diſcharge miſrepreſent witbout 


The other moſt common Prepoſiti- 
ons with their ſignifications are 
Over, ({ignifies eminency) overcome. 
Out, outward, outmoſt. 


Up, (upon) upward, upbraid. 


Ante, or anti, {before) antichamber, 


antedate. 
Circum, (about) circumference. 
Contra, (againſt) contradict, contrary. 


Inter, (between) interpret, interchange, 


Poſt, (after) poſiſcript, poſibumous, 
Pre, (before) prefer, prepare. 
Preter, (above) preternatural. 
Re (repeats) reaſſume, rebuild, 
14 Sub 


2 
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Sub, (under) ſubſcribe, ſubmit. 
Super, (over) ſuperſcription. 

Trans, (beyond) tranſpoſe, ed 


4. As Prepoſitions being joyned in 
compoſition before other words, alter 
the fenſe of the ſaid words, ſo Termi- 


nations, or little endings, are frequent- 


ly uſed for the ſame purpole, as in the 
perſons and times of Affirmations; as 
from I love, I loved, thou hvedſ?, he 
loved; or, loveſt, loving; ; alſo Names 
and Qualities are ſubject to alterations 
in the ſenſe by Terminations, and 
frequently become another part of 
ſpeech, as where y or en is added, as in 
part, party; baſte, haſty; baſte, baſten; 


o graven, oaken. 


Some make the ſenſe ſtronger, 
Ful, as joyful [full of Joy,] faithful, 
neſs, bappyneſs, bleſſedneſs. 
ous, goyous, plenteous. 
ſome, troubleſome, 2 
D, C ſi * like) god) „ manly, heaven. 
bp Some 


NC 
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Some leſſen the ſignification, yet 


ſignify ſome likeneſs ; as 


i, in whitiſh, cbildiſh, fooliſh. 

el, as pike, pikerel ; peak, peakerel. 

et, as picket, pocket, [a little poke. 
kin, [kind] as lambkin, [a little lamb.] 


| 12ſs ſignifies contrariety; as fearleſs, 


hopeleſs. 


Words ending in /bip, ric, wic, and 
dom, ſignify office, power, and autho- 
rity; as Maſterſbip, Stewardſhip, Lord- 


ſhip, Biſbopric, Bailywic, Kingdom, 
Earldom, Popedom. 


dom, is allo uſed for condition. or 
ſtate, as thraldom, freedom. 


bood, ſignifies Quality; as manhood, 
knighthood, childbood. 


We may obſerve, that many Engliſh 
Words when they are compounded are 
altered by ſome rhetorical Figure, and 
Letters are either added, omitted, or 
changed, yet the derivation is plain, 


Tt 


CGG — ee COIs - 


CO” TINT. —— — 
* j > * 
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to inſtance in a very few, thirteen is 
three and ten, thir being uſed inſtead 


of three, and teen for ten; ſo fifteen is 
five and ten; twenty twe or tio teens 


That Children may underſtand the uſe of the 
foregoing Rules, and be able on every occafion 
to reduce them to practice, without which they 
are of no uſe, two things are neceſſary. I. To 
teach them to Parſe grammatically, an exerciſe 
well known in Latin Schools: And, II. Fre- 
quent Examination: I ſhall give a ſhort Speci- 
men of each, according to my daily Practice. 


In Parſing let the young Scholar read delibe- 
rately the verſe, ſentence or ſentences that he 1s 
to parſe, then if the words are not in the natural 
order let him put them ſo, (as in pag. 93.) ſup- 
plying words that are omitted, and throwing 
out ſuch as are redundant. The words I have 
pitched upon, are three verſes of the fifthP/almn, 
which one of my Scholars having parſed, he 
began as follows. | 


The Fifth PSOAIL M. 


1. Give Ear to ny Nord, O Lo x p, cot 
ſider my Meditation. | ; 
The natural order of the words, ſupplying 
e and throwing out Redundancies, : 

is. 


0 
onf 
C 
* - "Mm 
or tens, ty being a contraction of teen ing 
or ten: Fifty five teens or tens. 
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8] oLon p, give thou Ear to my Words, and 
2ad Pander thou my Meditation. 


bY O Lon p, a Vocative Caſe which does not 
NT Nome into Conſtruftion : Give a common Verb, 
gen ingular Number, ſecond Perſon, and future 
Irime, derived from the Verb give, and agrees 
with the Nominative Caſe how underſtood. 
ar a Name, fingular Number, third Perſon, 
and Accuſative Caſe, following the Verb give. 
To a Prepofition which connects the two Names 
bey [Ear and Fords. My a Property, Words a 
Name, plural Number, third Perſon, and dative 
Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition ro. And a 
Fre- a Conjunction. Conſider a common Verb, ſin- 

Igalar 3 ſecond Perſon, and future Time, 

derived from the Verb conſider, and agrees with 
he. Iche nominative Caſe thou underſtood: My a 
Property. Meditation a Name, ſingular Num- 
ural lber, third Perſon, and accuſative Caſe, and ſol- 
n flows the Verb conſider. ; 


Ver. 2. Hearken to the Voice of my Cry, my 
tim, Ning, and my Gov, for unto thee will 1 pray. 


The natural order of the words is, My King, 
land my Gon, bearken thou to rhe Voice of my 
Cry, for I will pray unto thee. 


6% My King, and my Gor, are Vocative Caſes 
and do not come into Conſtruction. Hearken 
yiog (derived from fo hear) a common Verb, 


„ is | gular Number, ſecond Perſan, apd future 
1 | Time, 
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Time, and agrees with the nominative Caſe 
thou. Thou a Repreſentative of the Name 
Go p, fingular Number, ſecond Perſon, _ and 
nominative Caſe, and comes before the Verb 
hearken, except in praying, commanding, or 
ask ing a queſtion, H a Prepoſition ſerving to 
the dative Caſe. The an Adjectiye Article, 
Voire a Name ſingular Number, third Perſon, 
and dative Caſe, governed by the Prepofition 70, 
Of a Prepolition ſerving to the genitive Caſe, 
My a Property agrees with the Name Cry. Cry 
a Name fingular Number, third Perſon, and 
genitive Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition of. 
For a Conjunction. I a Repreſentative ſingular 
Number, Arlt Perſon and nominative Caſe, comes 
before the Verb pray. Will a Helper to the 
Verb pray. Pray a common Verb fingular 


Number, firſt Perion, and future Time mark'd 


out by the Helper will. Unto a Prepofition 
ſerving to the dative Caſe. Thee a Repreſenta- 
tive ſingular Number, ſecond Perſon, and dative 
Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition unto. 


Ver. 3. My Voice ſhalt thou bear in the 
Aorning. O Lo p, in the Morning will I 
direct my Prayer unto thee, and will lock up. 


The natural order 1s this, r 
O Lo R p, thou far hear my Voice in tht 
Morning; I will direct my Prayer unto thee 

in the Morning, and I eill look up. 
O Lok p a vocative Caſe and does not come 
into Conſtruction. Thou a Kepreſeptative * 
if ar 
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lar Number, ſecond Perſon, and nominative 

aſe Caſe, comes before the Verb hear. Hear a Verb 
mey fingular Number, ſecond Perſon, and future 
d Time, marked out by the Helper fall, and 
erb agrees with the nominative Caſt thou. My a 
oe Property and agrees with the Name Voice. Voice 
4% J Name, fingular Number, third Perſon, and 
cle. accufative Caſe, follows the Verb hear. Ira 
(on, Prepofition ſerving to the Ablative Caſe. The 
Jan adjective Article denoting the fingular Num- 
ber. Morning a Name ſingular Number, third 
CryFPerſon, and ablative Caſe, governed by the Pre- 
and poſition in. IJ a Repreſentative ſingular Number, 
firſt Perſon, nominative Caſe, and comes before 
ular the Verb direct. Viu a Helper. Direct a Verb 
ſingular Number, firſt Perſon, future Time, 
marked out by the Helper «ei#//. My a Property. 
war Prayer a Name fingular Number, third Perſon, 
rk'd Yiccuſative Caſe, and follows the Verb direct. 
non ¶ Uto a Prepoſition. Thee a Repreſentative fin- 
| gular Number, third Perſon, dative Cafe, go- 
rerned by the P tion unto. In a Prepofition 
ſerving to the ablative Caſe. The an adjective 
Article. Morning a Name fingular Number, 
third Perſon, ablative Caſe, governed by the 
Prepofition in. And a Conjundction that couples 
eas with the foregoing ſentence, 7 a Repreſen- 
native fingular Number, firſt Perſon, nominative 
Caſe, comes before the Verb Jook. Wil a Helper. 

1 142 Took a Verb ſingular Number, firſt Perſon, fu- 
hee ture Time, marked out by the Helper will. Up 

Prepoſition. 


ingu- | A 
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4 Method of Examination, which may 
bs varied, enlarged or ſhortened, ac- 
cording to the Diſcretion of the 
Teacher. 


HO many ſorts of Words are there? 

1 2. What zie they uſually called? 

3. May not ſome of them be called principa 
ports A ſpeech RK. | 

4. Why ate they principal parts of ſpeech ? 

5. Which are they? | 8. 

6. How is the Name a principal part of ſpeech Y 


» d 


7. How is the Affirmation a principal part off 3 


ſpeech ? 
8. What are the other parts of ſpeech? 31 
9. What do you mean by attendants on th 3: 
Name ? 3: 
10. What do you mean by occafional attendants 34 
11, Which are attendants on the Name ? 35 
12. Which attendants on the Verb ? | 36 


13- How 1s the Repreſentatiye an attendant 0 
the Name? 

14. How is the Quality an attendant on tl 

Name? : 

15. How is the Prepoſition an attendant on t 


„Name? | | 
- 16. How is the Adverb an attendant on tf 


Verb ? 
17. What is the uſe of the Conj unction? 


18. What is the uſe of the Exclamation ? 


— — 
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771 _ Of the Name. 
19. What is the Name? 
20. How many ſorts of Names are there? 
he 21. What are common Names? 
22, What are proper Names? 
; 23. What are the accidents of Names ? 
| 24, What is Number? 
I 25- Whar if but one is ſpoken of? 
26. What if more than one are ſpoken of? 
25. What is Perſon ? | 
28, What if it be the Perſon or Perſons 
ſpeaking ? 
29. What if it be the Perſon or Perſons ſpoken 


ech to ? 


irt o * if it be the Perſon or Perſons ſpoken 
of? | 
31. Have Engliſh Names Perſon of their own? 
n th 32. How then do they expreſs Perſon ? 
33. What is Caſe? 
lants 34. How many Caſes have they? 
35. What 1s the vocative Caſe ? 
36. What is the nominative Caſe ? 


37. Does the nominative Caſe always come be- 
ant ON fore the Verb ? - 


38. What is the accuſative Caſe ? 


39. Does the accuſative Cale always follow the 
Verb? 


40. Which is the genitive Caſe ? 
41. Which is the dative Caſe? 
42. Which is the ablative Caſe? 
Ne Of the Pronoun. 
43. What is the Pronoun ? | 
44. How is it the Repreſentative of the Name? 
| 45. How 
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45. How does it prevent a repetition of the 


Name ? h 
46. How does it ſhew the Perſon of Names ? 
7. What accidents has the Repreſentative ? 
vs. Are the accidents the ſame as in the Name! 

49. What Pronoun repreſents Things ? 

50. Is ir the ſame both in the nominative and 
accuſative Caſes? 

51. What is the Relative? 

52. Are which and rhar Relatives ? 

53. Is *ebich always a Relative? 

54. When is 7hat a Relative? 

75- Are not that and which ſometimes Adjec- 
tives? 8 

76. Is not hat ſometimes a Conjunction? 


The Teacher may go thro' all the 
parts of Speech and Syntax in the 
ſame manner, only he will find it 
neceſſary ſometimes to vary the quel- 
tions and expreſſions, to make Chil- 
dren underſtand them the better, and 
to prevent them giving their anſwers 


by rote. 28 C 62 
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